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I Rob; Ye or You Rob; They All Rob! 


A tance and respectable meeting of authors 
and publishers was held in the hall of the 
Historical Society, on the evening of April 
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| 9th, ‘to consider the subject of International | certainly sufficiently comprehensive and per- 


Copyright, and to concert measures for secur- 
ing the early establishment of an International 
Copyright System among all the civilized na- 
| tions ofthe earth.” This definition of object was 
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haps a little pretentious, considering that most 
civilized nations, certainly most of the leading 
nations arrogating that title, have already 
adopted the International Copyright System, 
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without any aid of ours. The real intent of 
the meeting would have been far better ex- 
pressed by saying that it was called to redeem 
the United States from the odium of per- 
mitting the robbery of a certain class of 
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foreigners with impunity. It was ealled 
simply to secure to all men their natural rights 
of within our borders. 

venerable Mr. Bryant presided, and 
there was a preconcerted set of speeches, which 
were patiently and respectfully listened to, and 
@ prepared set of resolutions duly adopted. 
The speeches were mainly by the preordained, 
omnipresent, spouting hacks of the city— 
Greeley, and Licber, and Osgood, and Prime, 
and we were about to write, f-om sheer habit, 
Beecher, but happily he wasn’t there bodily, al- 
thongh he was in spirit, as he intimated in a very 
tepid letter. The resolutions were as vapid as 
the speeches, and contained no practical sugges- 
tion beyond that of recommending the formation 
of an association ‘for the purpose of securing 
the rights of authors and publishers among the 
civilized nations of the earth.” The attempt 
to realize this recommendation, unhappily, 
was not made until after the adjournment, and 
after an overdose of speeches had driven most 
of the audience home. The success was not 
therefore strikingly brilliant. 

The step, however, was in the right direc- 
tion, for hardly any reform is effected here or 
abroad except by concerted effort. Discus- 
sions among authors, and ‘* powerful speeches” 
directed to men already perfectly informed and 
thoroughly convinced, are useless ; the public 
intelligence and conscience must be reached, 
before the principle that literary property 
should stand on the same level and have the 
same protection in this country with any 
other, will be practically recognized. 

On the first statement of the case, that an 
author is denied the right of property in his 
books, while the veriest tinker who twists the 
nozzle of his coftee-pot in a new direction can 
secure a “patent” for his invention, hard\y 
any man could fail to exclaim ‘‘ Impossible!” 
‘*Monstrous!”  Yet-he will be very apt to 
qualify his impulsive and honest judgment 
under the suggestions of certain classes of 
jen. One class consists of publishers, who 
find, or think they find it to their interest, to 
reproduce toreign books without paying any- 
thing to the author, or even saying ‘‘ By your 
leave?” And they are followed by certain 
printers, paper-makers, and binders, who 
think their labor or products are in greater 
demand, or better paid, because the publisher 
steals his wares. They assume that the pub- 
lisher will manufacture and will sell more 
books in virtue of his theft than he would if 
he could not rob, and therofore it is to their in- 
terest to have him rob, They do not pretend 
to deny the immorality of the act, but insist 
that it is a profitable piece of villainy for them, 
for which they are not directly responsible— 
for the rest, no matter! A nation that makes 
its laws, or declines.to make them, on such 
grounds, must suffer as individuals ultimately 
do who act on them—suffer in credit and char- 
acter as finally in interest. 

But we contend that the pirating publisher 
is all wrong in his theory, and if he be, then 
the printers, paper-makers, binders, and book- 
sellers must be egregiously wrong in theirs. 
Under the present system, which may be 
called ‘‘the grab system,” no publisher has 
any certain or permanent interest in the pro- 
perty he purloins; and nothing can be more 
true than that the chief value of property of 
any kind consists im its security. He pirates 
a book, and there is nothing to prevent his 
neighbor or rival doing the same, and perhaps, 
through the aid of greater capital, underselling 
him in the market, leaving his hands full of 
unsalable wares. If an International Copy- 
right existed, he would be sure that if he pur- 
chased a salable book, he would have a legiti- 
mate profit on his investment, and a return for 
his judgment in selection, 

** But he would keep up his price, and make 
the book dear to the people!” On the con- 
trary, he would sell the book cheaper than 
now, because, having the market to himself, 
and having his property safe in his own hands, 
he could sell at the minimum of profit, without 
being tempted to extort ali that is possible 
from the public at the outset. 

It is not to the interest of the public to have 
any kind of business monopolized, but, on the 
contrary, it is to their interest to have it 
diffused. And especially is it to the interest 
of printers, paper-makers, and the others we 
have enumerated, on the simple principle that, 
for them, “the more the merrier.” Small 
capitalists cannot now enter into the business 
ot publishing foreign books, because they are 
completely at the mercy of their richer rivals, 
who will not tolerate competition (which is the 
** soul of business,”) and who, by underselling 
and breaking them down, can control the 
market, print as many or as few books as they 
please, and sell at what price they choose. 

To steal is a crime often perpetrated under 
a variety of impulses and allegations more or 
less intelligible, but it is rare to find a man 


ready or willing to justity it on principle. 
economist 


What can we think of a political 
who rejects the corner-stone of all political 
economy outside of the Penitentiary and the 


yl greedy paper-makers for resisting an In- 





ternational Copyright, since they think, and 
we assume henestly, that they can obtain more 
“stamps” annually under the freebooting 
system than under the honest one. Laisse 
faire! But when a man like Oarey, of Phila- 
delphia—Mem. A progenitor of the man, if not 
the delinquent himself, was a pirating pub- 
lisher !~undertakes to justify the violation of 
the commandment, ‘Thou shalt not steal,” 
by the allegation that ‘‘ideas are common 
property,” and that no rights can be acquired 
through their particular arrangement by any 
man, we are bold to reply, Then there is no 
such thing as individual property. The in- 
clined plain, the screw; the pulley, the wheel, 
are all common property, which one every may 
combine for himself, and all Christendom gives 
him a right of individual property in the com- 
bination. Shades of variation in that com- 
bination are property, protected by laws at 
home, and eligible to be protected abroad, It 
is not long since that a hirsute mortal died, 
reputed to be worth more than all the literary 
men of America could earn—we mean obtain— 
in a decade. His property consisted in putting 
the eye of a needle in its middle, instead of at 
one end, where it had been from the period 
when Eve added a second fig-leaf to her scanty 
wardrobe. And his “‘heirs, executors and 
assigns” consider that this astounding effort 
ot human genius was never fully recompensed, 
and that another million should be wrung from 
the girls who run sewing-machines ! 

It is the duty of Government to protect all 
classes of its citizens, and unduly favor none. 
The author who adds to our sum of knowledge, 
and through his labor or genius contributes to 
elevate the reputation or augment the glory of 
his nation, is entitled to at least equal consider- 
ation with the publisher, the printer, the book- 
binder and the paper-maker. By keeping up 
our present immoral, and, as we are prepared to 
show, impolitic system of literary freebooting, 
the author class is debarred from obtaining 
any return for its labor abroad. The man who 
drilled an eye in the middle of a needle can get 
a patent in England, because we have the 
honesty to permit an Englishman to get a 
patent for a similar achievement here. But 
the author cannot ; since Great Britain, rightly 
enough, retorts, ‘‘You rob our author class, 
and we rob yours! We will stop this violation 
of the Tenth Commandment if you will.” But 
we will not! 

The writer of this knows whereof he speaks. 
He never lived by literature, and never ex- 
pected, nor expects to do so. Still he knows 
that the laborer is worthy of his hire, and he 
has written books, with little profit at home, 
and with none at all abroad. One of these 
was pirated by three different publishers in 
London within six months from its issue here. 
Two others were translated and published in 
Germany, one in France, and two in Spain 
and its dependencies. From none of these 
did he ever receive one cent, nor was his consent 
evor asked for republication or translation. 
Voila! 
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Notroz—We have no travelling agents. All 
persone representing themselves to be such are im- 
postors. 








Doom of the English Church in Ireland. 


Taz most important news that has reached 
us from Great Britain for a long period, is that 
of the decisive vote of the House of Commons 
in favor of abolishing the ‘‘ English Church” 
in Ireland. The injustice and danger of re- 
quiring a people to keep. up an alien religious 
establishment, which long ago eeased to be 
anything more than a gigantic monopoly, hav- 
ing little of the essence of Christianity, and 
which always has been in form and spirit ob- 
noxious to the religious sentiments and pre- 
judices of those on whom it was imposed, is 
so manifest, that we can only wonder that pru- 
dence, if not a sense of equity, did not long 
ago accomplish its extinction. We do not 
suppose that what is called ‘‘ disaffection in 
Ireland” has resulted wholly or even in great 
part from the continuance of this grievance. 
Ireland will be disaffected under any circum- 
stances—if not with others, with herself. No 
condition of things possible in this world will 
be satisfactory to her people. Yet the 
**Ohurch” in Ireland has been a real ground 
of complaint, as well as a pretense for discon- 
tent and revolution. Nor will its ‘‘disestab- 
lishment” tranquilize Ireland. Things have 
got to that pass where concession will be re- 
garded as cowardice, and incite to fresh de- 
mands, all tending toa single point—the Re- 
peal of the Union—a result in which we feel 
slight interest beyond that contained in the 
hope that it will make Ireland more attrac- 
tive to Irishmen, and prevent them from con- 
spiring and plotting on our soil, by removing 
the cause or pretext for doing so. 

We do not know how it appears to English- 





men on the spot, but it seems to us, looking 
on from a distance, and less blinded by excite- 
ment, that every sound reason that can be 
given for the ‘‘disestablishment” of the 
Church in Ireland applies to the Establish- 
ment in England. The larger part of the peo- 
ple who profess Christianity, or who take the 
slightest interest in religion at all, are notori- 
ously dissenters, and hostile to the Established 
Church. Yet they are compelled to maintain 
it by a complicated system of exactions, 
‘‘ tithes,” and ‘‘ rates,” and we know not what 
else. Reforms are contagious, and the point 
of the wedge once inserted, it seldom fails of 
being driven home. The Church in Ireland 
is clearly doomed, and its ‘‘ disestablishment ” 
will alienate the only supporters of the British 
Government in the island, and make its peo- 
ple a unit for ‘‘ Repeal.” On this side .the 
Atlantic we are wholly indifferent in the mat- 
ter. 








Marder on the Erie Railway. 


For three months the newspapers have been 
occupied with the ‘Erie war,” a contest be- 
tween two rival capitalists whom the devil 
has not claimed earlier as his own, solely 
because he was loth to facilitate rows in his 
torrid dominions. They have been s0 oc- 
cupied that they have given little or no 
prominence to the ominous warning of the 
superintendent of the Erie Railway, as to 
the dreadfully dangerous condition of that im- 
portant line of travel. Tho superintendent 
distinctly told the directors in January that 
their road was in ruins, and that running on it 
was a flat defiance of Providence. But they 
paid no attention to his appeals and warnings. 
What to them if hundreds or thousands of 
passengers were killed, or what is worse, 
mutilated and disfigured for life? They still 
cou'd plot and scheme, and ‘‘ bull” and ‘‘bear,” 
cheat each other and swindle adventurers 
in Wall street, and defraud the infernal gods by 
endowing ‘‘seminaries” for teaching lazy, 
stalwart fellows, who ought to be digging or 
ditching, to drone through their nose and put 
people to sleep of a Sunday under the impious 
pretext of preaching the gospel. But not a 
moment of attention could they give the 
earnest, appealing report of their own super- 
intendent. He said: 


“The iron rails have broken, laminated and worn out 


beyond all precedent, there is scarce a mile of your 
road, except that laid with steel rails, between Jersey City 
and Salamanca or Buffalo, where it is safe to run a train 
at the ordinary passenger train speed, and many portions 
ot the road can only be traversed safely by redacing 
the speed of all trains to twelve or fifteen miles an hour, 
solely on acceunt of the worn out and rotten cond tion 
of the rails, Broken wheels, axles, engines and trains 
off the track have been of daily, almost hourly occur- 
rence for the lest two months, caused mostly by de- 
fective rails, Fully one tiousand broken rails were 
taken from the track in the month of January, while 
the uumber removed on account of lamination, crush- 
ing, or wearing out, was auch greater. February will 
show a still worse record than January. 

to give 0g puch eueacty au eqgrcsincion oe he sakag a 

ve me much anxve! ® 

trains. We cannot ond 40 not attem io Ay M4 
achedule time with our trains; nearly all lose trom two 
to five hours in passing over the road, and it bas been 
only by the exercise of extreme caution we have been 
able thus far to escape serious accident.” 

We have now to record the dire realization 
of all these fearful prognostications, the result 
of a disregard of these solemn warnings. On 
the morning of the 15th of April, a part of a 
passenger train was thrown off the track and 
over a precipice sixteen miles west of Port 
Jervis, from twenty to thirty people killed, 
and three times that number horribly wounded. 
Of course one of the cars burned up, adding 
the flerce agonies of fire to those of broken 
limbs and mangled bodies ¢ 

The details of the massacre are before the 
public, and we turn from them with a sicken- 
ing at the heart, with no hope of reformation 
of the villains who are distinctly responsible 
for the slaughter, but with a firm assurance 
that there is no such thing as Divine Justice if 
they escape stern retribution in this world or 
the next. 
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The Right of Self-Defense. 


Tue records of the various tribunals in this 
country go to show that the practice of car- 
rying deadly weapons has very greatly in- 
creased, during the last four years, in our large 
cities and populous communities. 

There is a stringent law against the carrying 
of concealed deadly weapons, and it is cer- 
tainly a practice which, upon general princi- 
ples, must be strongly condemned. But there 
is something to be said on the other side 
also. , 

If a weapon in the hands of a fool, a mad- 
man, or a Villain, too frequently’ leads to 
wanton murder, a similar means of defense 
often saves the life and property of an honest 
and innocent man. 

In spite of the terrors of retributive justice 
and the preventive vigilance of its officers, 
crimes of the most daring and violent charac- 
ter are alarmingly on the increase among us. 
Men are daily assaulted, robbed, and sometimes 
slain, in the highways and roads of our cities 
and rural districts. And this not only in un- 
frequented places, or at lonely hours of the 
night, but in our great thoroughfares, and in 
the fair light of day. 








The law is, or seems to be at all events, im- 
potent to prevent or arrest this recurrenee of 
outrage. It may discover or punish the rob- 
ber or assassin now and then, but it does not, 
it cannot restore life to the slain, and seldom 
succeeds in recovering the vanished property 
of the mere fortunate living victim. 

Here then is a case in which it would 
appear imperative that the citizen rely upon 
himself to protect himself at an emergency, 
and that he prepare himself for such emer- 
gency, by providing himself with the means of 
defending his life and property from sudden 
attack. 

The law, then, against carrying weapons, 
while it is a good general law as a means of 
insuring public order and safety, ig yet faulty 
in its application, and seems to need modifica- 
tion with reference to special cases. 

It strikes us that the law might be advan- 
tageously modified in something like the fol- 
lowing manner : 

Instead of fining or otherwise punishing 
every person, without exception or discrimina- 
tion, found guilty of carrying concealed 
weapons, let there be a proviso to the effect 
that to those persons proving a good character 
and showing to the satisfaction of the court 
that their weapons were carried solely for pur- 
poses of lawful self-defense, gnch fine or other 
punishment be remitted, and they be suffered 
to continue to carry such weapons without 
further let or hindrance. 

Or, even better than this perhaps, let there 
he established a regular system of licenses to 
carry such weapons, and let these licenses be 
given, upon payment of a certain reasonable 
tax, only to such persons as shall prove good 
character, and that they desire the permission 
solely for purposes of lawful self-defense. 

If some such law existed, and it was under- 
stood that all citizens whose avocations ex- 
posed them more or less to peril of robbery 
and assault took advantage of it to forearm 
themselves, highwaymen and other scoundrels 
would hesitate, in all probability, to run the 
certain risk of death by such encounters, and 
the bold acts of violence and bloodshed now 
s0 frequent would speedily and sensibly 
diminish in number and impunity. 
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Police Outrages. 


A sense of duty has impelled us often to 
draw public attention to the impunity with 
which members of the police trample on the 
rights of citizens, and the manner in which 
they are shielded by their superior officers. 
It is therefore refreshing to mect with an 
instance wherein severe and prompt punish- 
ment has been inflicted. We read in the 
columns of a contemporary the following 
particulars: A respectable married woman, 
named Mrs. Isaacson, had come to the city late 
at night with her husband, returning from a 
visit in the country. Her husband left her for 
a few minutes, and she walked slowly on. 
While thus unprotected, a policeman, named 
William Woolcot, accosted her, saying, 
‘¢Good-morning, my dear ; how do you do?” 
She said she was a respectable married woman. 
He rejoined: ‘‘ Yes; married many times.” 
She asked for his number, and threatened to 
complain of him. He then commenced push- 
ing her violently, shaking her roughly by the 
arm, using the vilest epithets, and saying he 
had known her on the streets for years. She 
desired to be taken to the station-house to see 
the Inspector, whereupon he pushed her 
against the wall, and said he would kick her 
into the street. Her clothes were torn, and 
her arms much bruised. « Finally, Woolcot 
allowed her to escape, and she reached home, 
finding her husband, who had arrived before 
her, much alarmed by her absence. The case 
was brought before a magistrate, and.a rigid 
cross-examination failed to shake the testi- 
mony of the complainant. The policeman, 
who appeared as a prisoner at the bar, ten- 
dered an apology, through his counsel, which 
the complainant was willing to accept; but 
the magistrate said, ‘He could not permit 
such an arrangement; because the case, if 
proved, was not one of merely private injury, 
but of great public wrong.” After hearing 
the counsel for the prisoner, who was proved 
to have borne an excellent character, the 
magistrate said he considered the case fully 
proved, and that he could not, consistently 
with his sense of duty, impose a less penalty 
than a sentence of one month’s imprisonment, 
with hard labor. 

We apologize for an innocent deception! 
We trust no one who reads the foregoing 
narrative has had his hopes raised too highly 
by such novel proceedings. It is with inex- 
pressible regret that we hasten to undeceive 
our readers. But we are not altogether in 
fault. The incidents, as we have given them, 
are accurately taken from the columns of a 
morning paper—only that paper is published 








in Lon’, not in New York. The scene was 
laid in strand. It was a London police- 
man (i... committed the assault, and a London 


magistrate who sent him to jail for it. 
Now let us see how such things are managed 
in our land of boasted freedom. A respectal|,, 
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‘woman carries her child in her arms with her 
to church on Good Friday. There is a dense 
crowd, and the child she earries is squeezed to 
death. On getting back into the street she 
discovers the catastrophe. She 
screams, she falls into hysterics, and a police- 
man arrests her for being drunken and disor- 
derly. She is carried to the station-house. 
The Sergeant perceives the child is dead, and 
appeals to the Captain to discharge her. But 


the Oaptain is inexorable, and so the poor crea- 


ture, with her dead child in her arms, is 
locked upall night in a cell. The next morn- 
ing, when the case comes before the sitting 
Police Justice, of course the poor woman 
is discharged from arrest, but the matter gets 
into the papers, and public sentiment revolts 
at the shocking inhumanity and injustice with 
which she has been treated. 

The next phase of the proceedings is emi- 
nently characteristic of police notions of citi- 
zens’ rights. The public is gravely assured 
that Mr. Superintendent Kennedy has pre- 
ferred charges against Captain Mills for his 
inhuman conduct. That is, Mills is to be tried 
by his employers, the Commissioners of Po- 
lice. By them he may be acquitted, or cen- 
sured, or dismissed. Their power extends no 
farther. But whata mockery of justice is alj 
this! We have seen that the London consta- 
ble was summoned before a magistrate, and 
the head of the police there never dreamed for 
a moment of claiming a jurisdiction superseding 
that of the law, or of sheltering his man from 
deserved punishment. Why, then, in this 
city, should the Commissioners of Police 
be at once judges, jury, and executioners in 
their own cause, for it is in vain to assert that 
the employer does not to a great extent feel 
the cause of the man he employs as, in some 
sense, his own? Where is the District Attorney, 
whose duty it is to prosecute all offenders 
against the rights of the people? Who ever 
hears of this functionary fulfilling his sworn 
duty in any matter in which the polige is con- 
cerned? . 

It can only be aceounted for by the fact that 
the law firm of Mr. Hall are counsel for the Po- 
lice Commissioners, and therefore if the Dis- 
trict Attorney bring any action or suit against 
the police, he must be counsel on both sides, 
But what can be more scandalous than that 
our rights should be thus trifled with, and the 
ends of justice be thus defeated ? 

Mr. Kennedy has done the State some ser- 
vice, and it would be hard to: find a more zeal- 
ous or efficient officer. We have no quar- 
rel with individuals in this matter. It is the 
system we attack as unsound in principle and 
dangerous to our liberties. We maintain that 
the Commissioners have no jurisdiction as to 
violations of the laws of the land. The courts 
are the only tribunals that can try these. 
And more than this, that any body of men, 
whoever they be, who interpose any power 
given them for other purposes to shield any 
criminal from the only legal tribunals, are 
guilty equally with him of an invasion of the 
sovereign and immemorial rights of the people. 





Matters aud Things. 


It appears we are atill building wooden war- 
ships. Does not Mr. Welles understand that all 
wooden line-of-battle ships, wooden frigates, 
wooden ttes on the ocean, exciting the ad- 
miration the barbarian nations to whose 
harbors they may go, are as completely warlike 
impostures as the wooden fortifications and the 
sham guns of a Chinese commander? Every 
experienced seaman or engineer knows that the 
most powerful wooden line-of-battlo ship could 
not live for an hour against the fire of an ironclad. 
— The Pacific Railway crosses the Sierra Ne- 
vadas, 100 miles from tidewater, at 7,042 feet 
above sea level, or about 1,000 feet higher than 
the famous Mont Cenis road over the Alps. There 
are in the passage fifteen tunnels; and the blasting- 
powder alone, for the rock excavations, has cost 
$1,000,000 in gold.——Vesuvins still remains in 
eruption. An anonymous English writer says: 
“It appears now to be confirmed that the volcano 
acte under lunar influence. In fact, the periods 
of its greatest eruptions are half-an-hour later 
every day, coinciding with the evolutions of the 
planet just named.” Professor Palmieri observes: 
“ The eruption of Vesuvius maintains the periodic 
form noted by us before; hence there are no 
novelties to be described.” The Royal Literary 
Fund of London, established for the aid of broken- 
down literary men (about the only class in the 
community which has no charity prepared for it) 
last year distributed $4,000 in sums varying from 
$50 to $500. Authors in history and biography 
received 6 allowances; those engaged in Biblical 
literature, 1; science and art, 6 ; periodical liter- 
ature, 2; topography and travels, 5; classical 
literature, and education, 4; poetry, 6: essays 
and tales,7; drama,2; medicine, 1; law, 1; 
and miscellaneous, 2. Nineteen authors had 
been relieved for the first time, six for the second, 
two for the third, eight for the fourth, three for 
the fifth, one for the seventh, one for the ninth, 
and three for the tenth time. Of these, twenty- 
seven were males, and sixteen females, Of the 
latter, six were actresses, six widows and four 
orphans.——St. Louis is just 104 years old. In 
the summer of 1763 Pierre Laclede Liguest, a 
vigorous and enterprising Frenchman, led from 
New Orleans a large party of French trappers 
and traders, for the purpose of founding, at the 
janction of the Mississippi and Missouri, a depot 





for the furs of the vast region watered by those 
rivers. In December, after five months of toil, 
he saw the mouth of the muddy Missouri, but 
referred for the site of his settlement the fine 
of the Mississippi, twenty miles below, 
which he had observed on his way up. Landing 
there, he marked the spot by ‘‘ blazing ” some of 
the trees, and in the following February sent, 
from his winter quarters below, a party of thirty 
young fellows to build sheds and cabins for the 
settlement. The 15th of February, 1764, the day 
on which this little band landed, was the birthday 
of St. Louis, At the beginning of this century it 
had a population of lees than 1,000 inhabitants; 
in 1867 it had 220,000. 


Tue grand “Gettysburg Asylum ” scheme has 
culminated, as everybody who had an ounce of 
sense knew it would. Its managers have collected 
all the money possible from the “flats” and 
** greenhorns "—that wide-spread perennial race! 
and have absconded. Their offices are shut up; they 
have gone without evenleaving a sign! Perhaps 
to visit their grand sponsor, Mr. Postmaster-Gen- 
eral Randall! But.really itis high time that the 
police were called in to take charge of these gigan- 
tio lotteries, which make a splendid show fora 
little season, and then all at once fold their tents 
like the Arabs and as silently steal away. 





A CORRESPONDENT in New Zealand, apropos of 
the zeal of the various Christian sects to convert 
the heathen, tells us: ‘*When I asked a New 
Zealand chief why he refused to become a Cbris- 
tian, he stretched out three fingers and said, ‘I 
have come to a cross road, and I see three ways— 
the English, the Wesleyan, andthe Roman; I am 
attting down and doubting which road I shall 





A neporT has been started and finds some cur- 
rency in England, to the effect that the United 
States Courts will decide that the Government is 
bound to pay the bondholders of the ‘‘ Confede- 
rate Loan” the proceeds of the cotton captured 
in the South, on which the bondholders had a 
lien, The bondholders will be gratified to learn 
that it has been solemnly decided to pay their 
demands immediately after the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer shall redeem the Fenian bonds. So 
they had better precipitate that auspicious day |! 





Tae first railway or section of railway in the 
United States was opened in 1829. In 1838 there 
were but 1,848 miles; in 1840, 2,167; 1842, 8,863; 
1844, 4,285 ; 1846, 4,828 ; 1848, 6,491 ; 1850, 8,827 ; 
this ratio was maintained, the increase being 
steady and continuous until the late war. Ten 
years later, that is in 1860, there were 81,185 
miles, and the depressing influence of the war on 
all enterprise may be seen in the fact that in 1864 
the number was but 85,000, that is, not half the 
ratio of increase of the prior periods, At the 
present time it is calculated that there are in the 
United-States 38,821 miles, or over 50,000 of sin- 
gle track, if side-tracks and switches are added. 
Pennsylvania ranks first in railways, having with- 
in the State over 4,000 miles in operation. 
The next State is Ohio, with about 8,500. Illi- 
nois comes after, with 8,300. 


Tue Canadian public will doubtless recog- 
nize the fidelity of our illustrations of the funeral cere- 
monies of the late Thomas D’Arcy McGee, The scenes 
associated with the solemn occasion, as represented in 
our engravings, are from elaborate and accurate sketches 
by our special artist, who takes pleasure in acknow. 
ledging the courtesies and facilities extended to him by 
Mr. Henry Hogan, of St. Lawrence Hall, Montreal. 


Paymaster John 8. Cunningham, U.8. Navy, has been 
assigned to the important post of Inspector at the 
Philadelphia Navy Yard. Few persons long in the 
public service have sustained a higher character, or 
made more enduring friends than Paymaster Cunning- 
ham. He will be found a rare addition to our best 
society. As showing his official status and intelligent 
labors to promote the efficiency of his particular de. 
partment in the navy, we are permitted to copy the 
following letter, addressed to him by Stephen J. W. 
Tabor, Fourth Auditor of the Treasury: 





8m—For a lon Ge 5 Se San ee to assure 
you of wine cord our services in suggest- 
ecting, and ee 6 improved method o 


keeping allotments now in use by the paymasters of the 


navy. It has been th tried, and works admir- 
ably. From ail quarters I hear it recomm as 
“just the thing; ”* alike sw labor, insuring accuracy, 
and ¢ promptitude, method was, indeed, 
a great d ae, ene Pa oes oe always mark 
an epoch in the history of allotmen' 





Opera and the Reading Desk. 


Tuenz is little in theatricals that can call for 
attention at the hands of the critic as novelty, if we 
except the gallant attempt made by a number of patriotic 
vocaliste—Italian and otherwise—to resuscitate opera 
at the Academy of Music, 

It may candidly be said that they gave use very 
excellent and enjoyable performances — “ Martha” 
once, and “Fra Diavolo” twice—but it cannot be 
doubted that the receipts could scarcely have coyered 
the expenses, without reckoning the presumable salaries 
of the artists themselves. 

Why is this? 

It is because all of our operatic managers, with the 
sole exception of the two smateurs who first played at 


verted public taste by their persistence. From Mr. 
Mareteck and Mr. Ulimann downward, they have all 
managed opera upon the “star” system. The “star” 
tasiness requires either constant change or short 
seasons. Oonsequently, they have sometimes made 
money, but most generally they have lost it; and the 


; 
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ficed to the necessity cue a a pie bes 
inured to deficiencies in the Boy wtedegs 
and taught to value ‘the 
rer; srr n~ * oe Same. 6 
Change in all of this is required to give 
however. will i moot in New York the outlast, 
wever, nvo at the ou! 
and we fear no man of sufficient means and wealth 
wili choose to incur the certainty, upon the distant 
chance of success. 

We understand that a benefit for Mr. a will be 
om at the Academy of Music early in Owing 

the limited size of the "4 Theatre and the heavy 
expenses of his company, in spite of the continuous 
success of the “‘Grande Duchesse” and the “Belle 
Helene,” he has not realized a fair amount of pecuniary 
benefit’ for the liberal wisdom which induced him to 
give us French opera. Let the public in some measure 
an sy ‘aad bim for the pleasure he has undoubtedly 

ven fi 

At the Brooklyn Academy, Mrs. Lander was to 
form “Elizabeth,” for the benefit of the widow 
old member of the operatic profession, W. F. Brough. 
We sincerely trust that the object realized Mrs. Brough 

a handsome sum, and at the same time proved that his 
fellow-citisens had not forgotten one who was so genial 
a com on, and so noble and i tleman. 

Mr. Dickens has terminated his at wy 
Hall, and has, we epee of the Press ban- 
quet tendered him. now succeeded at the desk 
in the same locality by Mrs. Frances Anne Kemble, 
who returns to y *y her short absence in 
Philadelphia, Baltimore, Washington, and —- 
laden with glory and greenbacks—we entreat our read 
ers to pardon the alliteration. The sale of the seats for 
the present series of Mrs. Kemble’s readings has been 

ny Large, and saving that she will not permit 

seats in galleries in any Hall to be sold, there 

is little doubt th that her audiences would have outnum- 
bered those of the lish novelist. The ve she is 


reading this week are s “King Henry the 
Fifth,” “Twelfth Night,” “ Much Ado About No- 
thing,” and ‘* Romeo and Juliet.” The last, which is 
one of her noblest renderings of any of the Shakes- 
Baturday next, —o » saa 





ART COSSIP. 


Tue leading event in the art circles of New 
York, at this season of the year, is the opening of the 
annual exhibition of the National Academy of 
On Wednesday, April the 15th, the forty-third of these 
exhibitions was thrown open to the public, The re- 
ception, or private view, given to a number of invited 
guests, was held on the previous evening, and was 
largely attended, notwithstanding the damp and dreary 
state of the weather. 

The works contributed to this exhibition are 560 in 
number, including 22 examples of plastic art. As yet 
we have been able to note but a few of the pictures 
exhibited, and to some of these we will now draw the 
attention of our readers. 

A picturesque portrait is that of Mr. Lester Wallack 
as Dou Felix in “ The Wonder,” 873, from the pencil of 
Mr. W. O. Stone. By the sacrifice of his whiskers to pro- 
fessional exigencies, Mr. Wallack has certainly lost some 
of his individuality, but he is none the leas recognizable 
for that in Mr. Stone’s portrait, which is a dashing and 
effective one. 

“The Boy Lincoln,” 866, by Mr. Eastman Johnson, 
gives us an ideal glimpse ot the late President as he 
might have looked while yet s mere stripling. He site 
reading eagerly by the fire-light in « shanty. The 
effect of the glow is suggestive of the light that breaks 
upon his mind as he reads. This picture, of course, 
cannot be looked upon as historical. It is a genre com- 
position having some good effects, and in this ite chief 
value lies. 

Mr. J. B. Bristol makes very satisfactory progress in 
the landscape branch. He.has not hitherto exhibited, 
we think, anything so good as his ‘‘ Ascutney Moun- 
tains, Vermont,"’ $49. Very breezy and pleasant are 
the ranges in this picture; the foreground with its old 
apple-trees; the valley that stretches away to the gray 
hills along whose sides the silvery mists are floating. 

“The Forging of the Shaft,” 844, by Mr. J. F. Weir, 
is the most important picture, perhaps, contributed to 
this exhibition. Like his foundry picture of the year 
before last, and which was also exhibited at the Paris 
Exposition, this composition introduces us to a scene 
= weird but manly toil. The poetry of the furnace is 

ere, and so ig the dignity of labor. In color this 

picture is better as se oe one to bay pa have 
ust re: and 60 

and action of the — _— 

Mr. W. J. Hennessy is eccen bus settee, i Bie 
ae contribution, *‘ Spring e,”” 805, Against 

a background frosted with ®@ great mass of apple-blos- 
soms, stands a graceful lady in « dress of intense blue, 
a color which is repeated with more or less modifica- 
tions throughout the composition. The lady leans upon 
a rail, and looks down a bank, across the face of which 
swallows are skimming. The grass at her feet is studded 
with the golden flowers of spring. The silvery, slender 
stems of the birch-trees harmonize with the «vows of 
the apple-blossoms. Unreal as this picture is, there is 
a fascination about it, from a sort of elf-land quality by 
which it is pervaded. While viewing it, one almost 

to see it fade away, to give piace to anew vision 
brlaging glimpses of ow existence, 


ouchstone,"’ 611, by Mr. Marcus Waterman, illus- 
trates a efrom “As You Like ft.” The picture 
oe et size, or rather over that, and the 


al group comprises Orlando, Adam, Touchstone, 
6 sententious clown is well conceived, 
tnd Phoe & trifle too theatrical, perhaps, in his attitaae 
as he introduces Phoebe. She is poo J much ofthe 

rustic wench that Shakespeare drew. Adam, who stands 
under the tree, is well and strongly characterized, but 
we like less the somewhat mincing and foppish mien of 
Orlando, There is much to commend ee this picture, 
— signifies encouraging progress on the part of the 
artis 


4 of Mr. 8. RB. Gifford’s most successful efforts is 
his “Shrewsbury River—Sandy Hook,” 408. Here a 
scene, somewhat drear and desolate in itself, is rendered 
into by a combination of A? tary 

and water are akin in their electric and 

fri ts, and there is » sense, while one contem- 
iiss tho one ase ey its phenomena were very transient 

the artist, and must have impressed 


BRICANDACE IN SOUTHERN ITALY- 


A CoRRESPONDENT writing froma Naples to the 


London Times, gives the following interesting account 
of a fight with Italian Brigands:; 


why 3 








Narizs, March 21, 1868. 
Am exciting story of brigandage may, if your colamns 
have room for it, prove an interesting diversion from 
grave Parliamentary discussions. I have spoken of the 
bands of Pace and others who have spread desolation 
over Terra di Lavoro, and have recently committed 
great enormities. Between one of these bands and s 
detachment of the troops a batile was fought last week 
which was attended with the best results. The moun- 
tainous district on the line of the Roman Railway be- 
tween this and Casino, has been the favorite resort of 
these ruffians since January, whence they have descend- 
ed on smal! and isolated towns, capturing, and at times 
murdering, their victims. On the 11th inst., the Syndic 
of Presenzavo telegraphed to Major Lombardi, who 


The | 794 stationed at Mignano, that a band of brigands, 38 


in number, bed arrived in the neighborhood on Monte 
Cavallo, These are ell places through or by which the 





traveler passes en route to Rome,and many will read 
these details with additional interest for that reason. 
Late in the afternoon, Lombardi arrived at Presenzano, 
and dividing his troops into several detachments, be- 
gan the pursuit. By one of these s fire was discovered, 
on which was boiling a pot of soup, showing that the 
brigands were not far off; in fact, they had taken the 
alarm, and were now seen scaling the rugged sides of 
the mountain, secure of retreat from their intimate 
knowledge of the ground. As they fled, they kept up a 
coe ap nt Sa aaa 
and 


ray hae Tie 
a fed ts in another, but were met b: a third 
Selamat, who received them Y a ony discharge 
of musketry. «* Sauve then the signal, 
and all who could a themacives 0 of the darkness of 
the night, which had now come down upon them. Four 
of the band were, however, left dead on the field, and 


scoundrel, who, from 1860, has pursued this terrible 
career, On being hotly ed by a soldier, he turned 
= him -~ shouted, a or I will shoot. Fas Me but 
e was himse down immediately. 
who lately captured two brothers, named Petrillo, | 
murdered one of them, was bayoneted; a third was 
found dead. with eight musket balls in his breast, and 
the fourth was shot in the mouth and bayoneted. 
the prisoners, a man and a woman were wounded. The 
surviving brother, Petrillo, was with the band during 
the combat, and Pace, the captain, unwilling to lose a 
victim who *might bring in a handsome ransom, seized 
him by the arm and drag, ~ him along in his Sight; 
} TT. a musket-ball broke of the capobanda, and 
trillo, falling ° Ge ground, —~ yt ons A i be 
was recognized y ne 
ands, between the dead 


the sving, thus fell in 
the hands of the soldiers, and on taken to Mignano 
= to the gaze of the population, who 
them with great exultation, On pore following 
for the fugitives were pursued, and five were taken at 
ee while two surrendered themselves. 


S 


the Italian word, one was the 
sister’of the Marino, and the mistress an- 

’ re of age, had been sold by her 
father to a d named Longo, for 850 


it was felt by the. bystanders at seeing the woman 
while bound te the dead body of her brother, 

coolly drink the soup which wis provided for her by 
the municipality of ano. The unfortunate 





the low grounds, travel by night, and 
where sun them 8! til noon. He and 
the other captives had been well treated on the moun- 
tains poli and Camerin cigars and good 
coffee being distributed to them e . At 
times, They were 
pay ok ad y the bi among —— there 

, indeed, that 0 —_- : ~ 74 

sovele, in at a sentinel d sleeping a 8 
was iilod. On - chiefs, tn, Clocone, foreseeing 
C) Gaaster, af unable P ey had with- 
drawn in the pe pe the correspond- 


ence from Mignano, to which I am indebted for these 
details, the booty was considerable comene 3 of three 
gold cylinder a great number of valuable finger 
and onan gold chains, and a large sum of money. 
thro bout profu the 


eports, however, concur in 

saying ht bravely, and encountered 
the ruffians hand-to-hand. Poor etrillo, who isina 
— state of excitement, almost amounting to mad- 
was restored to his friends on Thursday. But for 

his at he was to have been killed the next day, 


tim ac naving Sr lavict: ho has 
C) € c! who re- 
Gealined for the 


General 
ya Sad the Sfirigana of the troops 
in this ag tm is expected 
yo month so large @ body as 80 
dat. Das men were mustered together on one spot. 
There yet remains much to be done, Yet, when these 
are all shot down, others will epring * up until the social 
and economic circumstances of the country are im- 








THE STUFFED CAT, 


An old Chiffonier (or rag-picker) died in Paris in « 
state of the most abject poverty. His only relation 
was @ niece, who lived as s servant with a green 
grocer. The girl slways assisted her unole as far 
as her slender means would permit. When she 
learned of his death, which took place suddenly, she 
was on the point of marriege with a journeyman baker, 
to whom she had been long attached. The nuptial day 
was fixed, but Suzette had not bought her wedding 
clothes. ‘She hastened to tell lover that the mar- 
riage must be deferred ; she wanted the price of her 
bridal finery to lay her ‘uncle decently in the =. 
Her mistress ridiculed the idea, and exhorted 
leave the old man to be buried by charity, Suzette re- 
fused. The consequence was sou in which the 
young woman lost at once her place ow Mgt apn hn 
sided with her mistcees. She the misera- 
ble garret where her uncle had expired, and by the sac- 
rifice not only of her wedding pmye but y all the 
rest of her slender wardrobe, she had the old on de- 
cently interred. Her pious task fulaited, sle sat alone 
in her uncle’s room weeping bitterly, when the master 
yodr 4 faithless ,* young man ev- 
t 


aaat > a pe = Same ‘ou have lost e1"* 
ht eee you one for ill you 
e , 


“TT, sir! You are joking.” 


ts faith, I want a 
better 


I’m sure I can’t find s 
“But everybody will laugh at you for marrying 4 
poor girl like me!” 


“Ob! if thatis your only obj we shall soon 
oven ted hye come along; my m: is 


receive 
Suzette Rositated no longer, but she wished to take 
with her a rial of her 4 ; it was a 





cat he had for many years. The old man was so fond 
of the animal, that he was determined that even death 


on the tester of his 
soe ee oe she 
tion of surprise at fin her so fe = the lover 
hastened to open animal, out a shower of 
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EXPERIMENTS WITH NORTON’S PATENT TUBE WELLS, USED BY THE BRITISH ARMY IN ABYSSINIA. ANCHOR, 
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THE WATER TANKS AT ZULLA, ABYSSINIA. 
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THE DURBAR AT LUCKNOW-—-VISIT OF THE GOVERNOR GENERAL OF INDIA TO THE RAJAH OY 
RUPPOORTHULLA. 
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CHURCH AND SHRINE OF ST. ROMANUS, ABYSSINIA. A SEETCH ON THE SHORE AT ZULLA, ABYSSINIA. 





May 2, 1868 } 
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THE GRAY] NUNS PRAYING WITH TdE FAMILY OF HON. DARCY M’GEE, AT THE RESIDENCE OF THE VICTIM'S FAMILY 
JOSEPH BECKEK, 


PICTORIAL SPIRIT OF THE EUROPEAN 
ILLUSTRATED PRESS, 


Experiments with Norton’s Patent Tube 
Wells, for the Use of the British Army 
in Abyssinia. 


The English Government, with commendable sagacity, 
is availing itself of every suggestion that will in the 
least add to the health and physical comfort of the 
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soldiers composing the renowned expedition to Abys- 
sinia. Prominent among recent applications is that of 
Norton’s patent tube-wells, which have been adopted by 
the Royal Engineers,-for the ready supply of water to the 
British troops. This fact is of peculiar interest to the 
American public, on account of the invention having 
been made by one of our countrymen, and also as it 
enjoyed |; an extensive application during our late 
war. 

Our euvgraving represents a series of exveriments 
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which were recently made in England, for the purpose 
of instructing an engineer corps in the use of the 
apparatus, and which were attended by a large number 
of scientific gentlemen, The tubes, of which there 
are several sizes, were driven into the ground about 
fifteen feet, and the pumping apparatus being fixed, 
water entirely free from surface drainage was obtained 
at the rate of ten gallons per minute, in nineteen 
minutes from the commencement of the operation. 





. IN 8ST. CATHARINE STREET, MONTREAL.—FROM A SKETCH BY OUR SPECIAL ARTIST, 


ing and durabfiity of the pumps, and they were answesed 
to the satisfaction of ull present, 


inian Expedition—Arrival of am 
sad 
the British Camp at Adigerat. 
On the 7th of Maveh Sir Robert Napier, Commandes 


in-Chief of the Abyssinian expedition, arrived at the 
village of Adigerat, which is situated about one hun- 


Various questions were raised about the practical wo: k- | dred ond twenty miles from the sea coast at Zulla 


THE CITIZENS OF MONTREAL VIEWING THE BODY OF THE LATE HOM, D'ARCY MGEZE, IN THE PARL@R OF THE REAIDENCE Of THE BEREAVED FAMILY.—-PROM A SEEECH BY MR. JOSEP BECKER. 
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friendship, and the promise of s speedy alliance. © ir 
shows the scene of the arrival of the procce- 
‘sion convoying the ambassador at the camp at Adiger: 
The procession was very lengthy, and was composed : - 
some of the finest specimens of the native troop:. 
The royal messenger rode on a richly-caparisoned mu) , 


Burning of the Palace of Prince Sat ° 





of the scene will serve to convey an ides of the pomp 

and peculiar ceremonies of an interchange of diplo- 

matic courtesies in India. 

A Sketch on the Shore at Zalla, Annesley 
Bay, Abyssiata,. 

The port of Zulla, Annesley Bay, is the principal 
landing-place of the British troops in the Abyssinian 
expedition, and =lJ the bustle, confusion, excitement 
and delays incident t) the movements of such large 


| bodies of men are hourly witnessed. Men of various 


nations are seen hurrying to and iro, engaged in load- 
ing trucks with ammunition and provisions, disem- 
barking cattle, mules and elephants, or conveying 
messages from the officers. Canoes, steam-launches 
and Arab dhows are huddled together about the piers, 
and grim-looking locomotives puff their way along with 
their loads of miscellaneous freight. Natives and 





at Yeddo, Japan. 


Bince the Tycoon of Japan was compelled to renounce 
his royal authority at the threat:»ning attitude assumed 
by the discontented daimios, the revolt has increased 


ordinary mortals are claimed to have been the 
immediate cause of the recent difficulties, und the 
insurgents scem to have chosen the city of Yeddo 
for the theatre of their struggle. Conflagrations 
are by no means unfrequent in that city, but it is 
seldom the fismes devour the princely dwellings of the 
daimios, all of whom, inheriting power, possess man- 
sions in or about the city. The last act of the excited 
was the burning of the palace of Prince 
Sateuma, who was known as tho leader in the revolu- 
tionary movement, and regarded with much hatred by 
those who had been the recipients of royal favors. 


Church and Shrine of St. Romanas, near 
Senate, Abyssinia. 


The old race of Abyssinians who claim to be the de- 
scendants of the Queen of Sheba by Solomon, King of 
Israel, observe a creed which is—as far as it goes— 
substantially that of the Greek Church, but many Jewish 
rites and articles of belief are still maintained in addi- 
tion, Among the historical reminiscences of this 
strange people, none seem more sacred to them than 
the legend of St. Romanus. This hermit and martyr 
is believed to have penetrated into Abyssinia early in 
the 15th century from Alexandria, and after converting 
many heathens, was seized by the natives, barbarously 
treated, and finally driven to the rocks and caves sur- 

his shrine, which is shown at the left corner 
of our illustration. Upon a rudely-fashioned rock with- 
in the little enclosure lie the bones of the martyr saint, 
over which a worm-eaten vail has been cast, The double 
doorway is the entrance to the church dedicated to the 
saint, and contains some fine specimens of Byzantine 
carving in wood, various paintings representing tho 
expulsion of our first parents from Eden, and other re 
ligious characters are depicted upon the walls outside. 
There ia a convent attached to this humble-looking 
church, which contains ten monks and twenty nuns, 


The Port of Hiogo, Japan, with the Brit- 
ish and American Fleets at Anchor. 


On the ist of January last the port of Hiogo, Japan, 
was formally declared open to the commerce of all civil- 
ized nations. Hitherto foreign merchants have been 
restricted to the suburban cities of Yokohama and Nag. 
asaki, but acoording to the recent concessions of the 
government, they are now privileged to erect ware. 
houses and construct ample wharves in Hiogo, The 
site of the new settlement is a sandy picce of land about 
one hundred acres in extent, which is already divided 
into lots for sale by auction, and protected by the flags 
of the different European and American Consuls. 
Behind the level ground, upon which the town of Hio- 
gots built, is a range of volcanio hills, the highest 
about 1,700 feet, which are partially covered, toward 
their summits, with fir and pine trees, the lower slopes 
being cultivated in small terraced fields with many 
bamlets and clusters of cottages. At the opening of 
the port there was a fine assemblage of men-of-war, in 
which the United States was well represented, and the 
event was celebrated wiih no little eclat, At eight a. m. 
the ships dressed with masthead flags, hoisting the 
Japanese ensign al the main mastheads ; and at noon a 
salute of twenty-one guns to the Japanese flag boomed 
forth from the assembled ships, in commemoration and 
ratification of the event. The afternoon was spent in 
complimentary visits, and in saluting the various diplo- 
matic flags which had taken up their quarters in Hiogo. 
It is feared that the formation of the new settlements 
at this port will be materially retarded by the civil war 
which has recently broken out in Japan. 


The Abyssinian Expedition—The Water- 
Tanks at Zulia. 


Probably one of the most bustling scenes that have 
so far been developed by the presence of the Brit- 
ish troops in Abyssinia, is that which is daily wit- 
nessed at the camp at Zulla,in Annesley Bay. Ata 
point called the “‘ Old Pier,” cattle, mules, camels, ele- 
phants, and large quantities of stores and 
are landed. The men engaged in these duties represent 
various nations, and are attired in every conceivable 
costume. The confusion is perfectly bewildering, but 
far above the shricks of animals and the boisterous 
commands of the officers rises the noise of a huge con. 
densing engine, which is working night and day, filling 
immense water-tanks at which both men and beasts 
stop to quench their thirst. The natives of the eountry 
regard this operation with tlie utmost astonishment, 
and cannot discover how such a vast number of men 
and animals can obtain so much water. 


The Durbar at Lucknow — Visit of the 
Governor General of India to the Rajah 
of Rappoorthulla. 


Our engraving represents the return visit of the 
Governor Geveral of India to bis Highness the Rajah of 

Premier Tatookdar of Oude, and Grand 
Cross of the Star of India, The Rajah had visited the 
Viceroy in private durbar about two hours before. Sir 
John Lawrence, in going to the Badshah Bagh, the 
palace occupied by the Rajah, was accompanied by the 
Foreign Secretary, the Chief Commissioner of Oude, 
and a numerous staff, and conducted by four of the 
Rajah’s principal relatives and sirdars, from the Chief 
Commissioner’s residence. On arriving at the Badshah 
Bagh he was receiyed with a salute fired by the Rajah’s 
military guard, including a battery of heavy guns, 


foreigners, officers and men, enter the work together 
and dash about like slaves, every action, message and 
command being characterized by incessant energy. 








Funeral Ceremonies of the late Hon. Thomas 
D’Arcy McGee at Montreal, Canada, on 
Monday, April (3th. 


Tux funeral of the late Hon. Thomas D’Arcy 

McGee took place at Montreal, Canada, on Monday, 
April 13tl, and was the occasion of the most impressive 
demonstration ever witnessed in that city. The high 
social and political position of the deceased, and the 
audacity of his assassin, created feelings of profound 
sorrow and indignation, and the entire inhabit«nts of the 
city vied with each other in paying their heartfelt trib- 
utes to the memory of a sagacious and honored repre- 
sentative, At an early hour in the morning a vast con- 
course of citizens thronged the principal streets of the 
city, and laborers commenced the work of cleaning the 
streets, through which the procession was to pass, of 
snow, ice, and mud. Imposing funeral arches were 
erected at short intervals, and nearly every building 
bore some description of mourning insignia, many of 
them being profusely draped with black festoons and 
flags at half-mast. The day was proclair a public 
holiday, public offices and all places of business were 
closed, and nothing that could add solemnity to the 
occasion seemed to have been overlooked. Shortly 
after daybreak a company of Gray Nune repaired to the 
residence of the deceased in St. Catharine street, and 
bowed with the deeply afflicted family in prayer 
around the handsome coffin containing the remains of 
the distinguished statesman. The room was draped 
with heavy black cloth, and the coffin, which was de- 
posited in the centre of the room, was covered with a 
large pall and surrounded by massive candlesticks, in 
which candles were kept brightly burning. A cross 
stoodat the head of the remains. At the conclusion of 
these private religious services the family withdrew, 
the pall was removed from the coffin, and the belong- 
ings of the room arranged for the admission of the 
citizens, of whom over fifty thousand were literally 
packed together about the house, awaiting an opportu- 
nity to view the body. The face of the deceased was 
exposed, and bore a placid and life-like appearance, 
The body was placed in a metallic coffin, the outer case 
of which was of rosewood, studded with silver nails 
and surrounded by wreaths of laurel. 
The procession was formed at half-past nine o’clocly 
and took up its sad and slow march to St. Patrick's 
Church as soon as the body had been deposited in the 
funeral car, in the construction of which no expense 
had been spared. The car was about sixteen feet high, 
fifteen feet in length, and seven feet in breadth. The 
platform on which the coffin was placed was about 
eight feet from the ground, and was surmounted by a 
canopy, supported by eight twisted pillars. The whole 
was crowned by a gilt cross, inacircle. The canopy 
was tentehaped, and there were four dark plumes of 
black feathers on each side of it. The \inder side of 
the canopy was of dark cloth, with a lage cross of 
white. On each side of the platform, towa.d the upper 
part of it, there was a silvered escutcheon, with the 
foliowing letters in red color: 


T. D. MoGEB, 
April 7, 1868. 


There was handsome black cloth border falling below 
this platform, decorated with appropriate ornaments, 
and falling at the bottom into deep indents. In these 
indents were heraldic designs, including the coat og 
arms of the deceased, with the legend: 


FAO ET SPERA. 


The carriage was profusely decorated with appro- 
priate orzaments, in silver, round the edges of the 
canopy and in other suitable places. These were all quite 
massive, much of them consisting of tracery work in 
double lines of silver-headed nails, The whole hada 
very fine effect, and formed a fitting bier for the last 
sad journey of the one silent passenger. 

While the long procession was slowly winding ite way to 
the church, that place was being prepared for the recep. 
tion of the body. Over the catafalque was suspended a 
canopy, from which festoons in black and white 
stretched over the aisles. The front of the gallery was 
deeply draped with black cloth, relieved by white 
lace. 


The coffin was met at the door hy a procession of 
white-clothed priests and little boys, «haunting a mourn- 
ful dirge, and was escorted up the middle aisle to the 
centre of the church, where a numbor of large wax 
candles were burning. 

An impressive mass was celebrated, after which the 
Rev. Father Farrall, Vicar-General of Ottawa, delivered 
@ most eloquent discourse, in which the many 
superior qualities of the deceased received a fitting 
recognition. 

The remains were finally deposited in a vault in the 
Roman Catholic Cemetery, and the vast assemblage 
retraced their steps to the city. The manifestations of 
grief during the entirs day were universal, and 
almost every person bore upon his person some tuneral 
emblem or badge. 


THE CHILD WIFE: 
A Tale of the Two Worlds. 
BY CAPTAIN MAYNZ REID. 








CHAPTER XLIII.—TO THE COUNTRY. 

There is but one country in the world where 
country-life is thoroughly understood, and truly 
enjoyable. It is England! 

True, this enjoyment is confined to the few—to 
England’s gentry. Her farmer knows nought of it ; 
her laborer still less. 

But the life of an English country {gentleman 
leaves little to be desired! 





In the morning he has the chase, or the shoot- 





ing party, complete in their kind, and both varied 
according to the character of the game. In the 
evening he site down to a dinner, as Lucullian as 
French cooks can make it, in the company of men 
and women the most accomplished upon earth. 

In the summer there are excursions, picnics, 
“* garden parties ;” and of late years the grand 
croquet gatherings—all ending in the same desira- 
ble dinner, with sometimes a dance in the draw- 
ing-room, to the family music of the piano; on 
rarer occasions, to the more inspiriting strains 
of a military band, brought from the nearest bar- 
racks, or the headquarters of volunteers, yeo- 
manry, or militia, 

In all this there is neither noise nor confusion ; 
but the most perfect quiet and decorum. It could 
not be othérwise in s society composed of the 
flower of England's people —its nobility and 
squirearchy—equal in the social scale—alike 
spending their life in the cultivation of its graces, 

It was not strange that Captain Maynard—a 
man with but few great friends, and lost to some 
of these, through his republican proclivities— 
should feel slightly elated on receiving an invita- 
tion to a dinner as described. 

A farther clause in the note told him, he would 
be expected to stay a few days at the house of his 
host, and take part in the partridge-shooting 
that had but lately commenced. 

The invitation was all the more acceptable 
coming from Sir George Vernon, of Vernon Hall, 
near Seven Oaks, Kent. 

Maynard had not seen the British baronet since 
that day when the British flag, flung around his 
shoulders, saved him from being shot. By the 
conditions required to get him clear of his Pari- 
sian scrape, he had to return instanter to Eng- 
land; in the metropolis of which he had ever 
since been residing. 

Not in idleness. Revolutions at an end, he had 
flung aside his sword, and taken to the pen. 
During the summer he had produced a romance, 
and placed it in the hands of a publisher. He 
was expecting it soon to appear. . 

He had lately written to Sir George—on hearing 
that the latter had got back to his own country— 
a letter expressing grateful thanks for the protec- 
tion that had been extended to him. 

But he longed also to thank the baronet in per- 
son. The tables were now turned. His own 
service had been amply repaid; and he hesi- 
tated to take advantage of the old invitation—in 
fear of being deemed an intruder. Under these 
circumstances the new one was something more 
than welcome, 

The village of Seven Oaks is at no great dis- 
tance from London, With a glass, and on a clear 
day, from the top of St. Paul’s dome, you can see 
the spire of its church. For all that, it is sur- 
rounded by scenery, as retired and rural, as can 
be found in the shires of England—the charming 
scenery of Kent. 

It is only of late years that the railway-whistle 
has waked the echoes of those deep secluded dales 
stretching around Seven Oaks. 

With « heart attuned to happiness, and throb- 
bing with ariticipated pleasure, did the late revo- 
lutionary leader ride along its roads. Not on 
horseback, but in a “fly” chartered at the near- 
est railway station, to. take him to the family 
mansion of the Vernons, which was to be found at 
about four miles’ distance from the village. 

The carriage was an open one, the day clear 
and fine, the country looking its best—the 
“Swedes” showing green, the stubble yellow, 
the woods and copses clad in the ochre-colored 
livery of Autumn. The corn had been all cut. 
The partridges, in full covey and still compar- 
atively tame, were seen straying through the 
“ stubs ;” while the pheasants, already thinned off 
by shot, kept more shy along the selvedge of the 
cover. He might think, what fine sport was prom- 
ised him! 

He was thinking not of this. The anticipated 
pleasure of shooting parties had no place in bis 
thoughts. They were all occupied by the image of 
that fair child, first seen on the storm-deck of an 
Atlantic steamer, and last in a balcony overlooking 
the garden of the Tuileries: for he had not seen 
Blanche Vernon since. 

But he had often thought of her. Often! 
Every day, every hour! 

And his soul was now absorbed by the same 
contemplation—in recalling the souvenirs of every 
scene, or incident, in which she had figured—his 
first view of her, followed by that’strange fore- 
shadowing—her face reflected in the cabin mirror 
—the episode in the Mersey, that had brought him 
still nearer—her backward look, as they parted 
on the landing-stage at Liverpool—and last of all, 
that brief glance he had been enabled to obtain, 
as, borne along by brutal force, he beheld her 
in the balcony above him. 

From this remembrance did he derive his 
sweetest reflection, Not from the sight of her 
there ; but the thought that through her inter- 
ference he had been rescued from an ignominious 
death, and a fate perhaps never to be recorded! 
He at least knew, that he owed his life to her 
father’s influence. 

And now was he to be brought face to face with 
this fair young creature—within the sacred pre- 
cincts of the family circle, and under the sanction 
of parental rule—to be allowed every opportunity 
of studying her character—perhaps moulding it to 
his own secret desires ! 

No wonder that, in the contemplation of such a 
prospect, he took no heed of the partridges stray- 
ing through the stubble, or the pheasants skulking 
along the edge of their cover ! * 

It was nigh two years since he had first looked 
npon her. She would now be fifteen, or near to 
it, In that constrained glance given to 
the balcony above, he saw that she had grown 


the truth of his presentiment. 
Though he was not confident. How 
couldhe? A almost homeless adven- 





turer, a wide gulf lay between him and this 


daughter of an English baronet, noted in name 
a8 for riches. What hope had he of being able to 
bridge it? ‘ 

None, save that springing from hope itself: 
perhaps only the wish father to the thought, 

Tt might be all an illusion, In addition to the 
one great obstacle of unequal wealth—the rank 
he had no reason to consider—there might be 
many others, 

Blanche Vernon was an only child, too precious 
to be lightly bestowed—too beautiful to go long, 
before having her heart besieged. Already it 
may have been stormed and taken. 

And by one nearer her own age—perhaps some 
one her father had designed for the assault. 

While thus cogitating, the cloud that flung ite 
shadow over Maynard’s face, told how slight was 
his faith in fatalism. 

It commenced clearing away, as the fly was 
driven up to the entrance of Vernon Park, and 
the gates were flung open to receive him, 

It was quite gone, when the proprietor of that 
park, meeting him i:. une vestibule of the mansion, 
bade him warm welcome to its hospitality. 





CHAPTER XLIV.—AT THE MEET. 


Tuerzis perhaps no more superb sight than 
the “ meet” of an English hunting-field—whether 
it be staghounds or fox. Even the grand panoply 
of war, with its serried ranks and braying band, 
is not more exciting than the tableau of scarlet 
coats grouped over the green, the hounds bound- 
ing impatiently around the gold-laced huntsman; 
here and there a horse rearing madly, as if do- 
termined on dismounting his rider; and at 
intervals the mellow horn, and sharply-cracked 
whip keeping the dogs in check. 

The picture is not complete without its string 
of barouches and pony phaetons, filled with their 
fair occupants; a grand “drag” driven by the 
duke, and carrying the duchess; beside it the 
farmer in his market cart ; and outside of all the 
pedestrian circle of smock-frocks, ‘‘ Hob, Dick, 
and Hick, with clubs and clouted shoon”—their 
dim attire contrasting with the scarle-—though 
each—if it be a stag-hunt—with bright hopes of 
winning the bounty money by being in at the 
death of the deer, 

At such a meet was Captain Maynard, mounted 
upon a steed from the stables of Sir George Ver- 
non, Beside him was the baronet himself, and 
near by his daughter, seated in an open barouche, 
with Sabina for her sole carriage companion. 

The tawny-skinned and turbaned attendant— 
more like what might have been seen at an Ori- 
ental tiger hunt—nevertheless added to the pic- 
turesqueness of the tableau. 

It was a grouping not unknown in those dis- 
tricts of England, where the returned East Indian 
**nabobs” have settled down to spend the evening 
of their days. 

In such places even a Hindoo prince, in the 
costume of Tippoo Saib, not unfrequently makes 
appearance, 

The day was as it should be, for a stag-hunt. 
There was a clear sky, an atmosphere favorable 
to the scent, and cool enough for putting a horse 
to his speed. Moreover, the hounds had been 
well rested. 

The gentlemen were jocund, the ladies wreathed 
in smiles, the smock-frocks staring at them with 
a pleased expression upon their stolid faces. 

All appeared happy, as they waited for the 
huntsman’s horn to signal the “uncarting” of 
the stag. 

This was known to be a noble buck, from the 
royal deer-park of Windsor. 

There was one in that gathering who shared 
not its gayety ; a man mounted upon a chestnut 
hunter, and halted alongside the barouche that 
carried Blanche Vernon, 

This man was Maynard. 

Why did he not participate in the general joy? 

The reason might have been discovered on the 
opposite side of the barouche, in the shape of 
an individual on horseback also, who called 
Blanche Vernon his cousin, 

Like Maynard too, be was staying at Vernon 
Park—a guest admitted to a still closer intim- 
acy than himeelf. 

By name Scudamore—Frank Scudamore—he 
was a youth still boyish and beardless, All the 
more, on this account, was the man of mature age 
uneasy at his presence, 

But he was handsome besides ; fair-haired and 
of florid hue, a sort of Saxon Endymion or 
Adonis. 

And she of kindred race and complexion—of 
nearly equal age—how could she other than 
admire him ? 

There could be no mistaking hie admiration of 
her, Maynard had discovered it, in an instant—on 
the day when the three had been first brought 
together. 

And often afterward had he observed it; but 
never more than now, as the youth, leaning over 
in his saddle, endeavored to engross the attention 
of his cousin. 

And he appeared to succeed. She had neither 
look nor word for any one else, She heeded not 
the howling of the hounds; she was not thinking 
of the stag; she was listening only to the pretty 
speeches of young Scudamore. 

All this Maynard saw with bitter chagrin. Ite 
bitterness was only tempered by reflecting : how 
little right he had to expect it otherwise. 

True he had done Blanche Vernon a service. 
He believed it to have been repaid; for it must 
have been through her intercession he had been 
rescued from the Zouaves. But the act on her 
part was one of simple reciprocity—the respon- 
sive gratitude of a child! 

How much more would he have liked being the 
recipient of those sentiments, seemingly lavished 
on young Scudamore, and spoken in half-whisper 
into his ear. 

As the ex-captain sate chafing in his saddle, tho 
reflection passed through bis mii! : ; 
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“There ‘is too much hair upcn my face, She 
prefers the cheek that is , 

The jealous thought must have descended to 
his heels; since, striking them against the flanks 
of his horse, he rode wide away from the car- 
riage |! 

And it must have continued to excite him 
throughout the chase; for plying the spur, he 
kept close to the pack; and was first in at the 
ceath. 

That day a steed was returned to the stables of 
Sir George Vernon, with panting reins and bleed- 
ing ribs. 

A guest sate down to his dinner-table—a 
stranger among the scarlet-coated hunters around 
him, who had won their respect by having ridden 
well up to the hounds. 





CHAPTER XLV.-- IN THE COVER. 
Tus day after the stag-hunt, it was pheasant- 


shooting. 

The morning was one of the finest, known to 
the climate of England: a bright blue sky, with 
a warm October sun. 

“The ladies are going to accompany us to the 
cover,” said Sir George, making glad the hearts 
of his sportamen guests. “So, gentlemen,” he 
added, “ you must have a care how you shoot.” 

The expedition was not a distant one. The 
pheasant preserves of Vernon Park lay contiguous 
to the house, between the pleasure-grounds and 
the “home farm.” They consisted of a scrub 
wood, with here and there # large tree over- 
shadowing the undergrowth of hazel, holly, 
white birch, gorse, dogwood, and brier. They 
extended over a square mile of hilly land, inter- 
spersed with deep della and soft shaded vales, 
through which meandered many a crystal rivulet, 

It was a noted cover for woodcock ; but too 
early for these, and pheasant-killing was to be 
the pastime of the day. 

After breakfast the shooting party set forth. 
The ladies were, many of them, staying at the 
house; the wives, sisters, and daughters of Sir 
George’s gentlemen guests. But there were 
others invited to the sport—the élile of the neigh- 
borhood. 

All went out together—guided by the head 
gamekeeper, and followed by spaniels and re- 
trievers. 

Once clear of the grounds, the business of the 
day began; and the banging of double-barreled 
guns soon put a period to the conversation that 
had continued in a general way up to the edge 
of the woodland. 

Once inside the cover, the shooting party soon 
became dismembered. Small groups, each con- 
sisting of two or three ladies and the same num- 
ber of gentlemen, strayed off through the thicket, 
as chance, the ground, or the gamekeepers con- 
ducted them. 

With one of these went Maynard : though not 
the one he would have elected to accompany. A 
stranger, he had no choice, but was thrown along 
with the first set that offered : a couple of country 
squires—who cared far more for the pheasants 
than the fair creatures who had come to sce 
them slaughtered. 

With this trio of shooters there was not a single 
lady. One or two had started along with them. 
But the squires, being keen sportsmen, soon left 
their long-skirted companions following in the dis- 
tance ; and Maynard was compelledeither to keep 
up with them and their dogs, or abandon the shoot- 
ing altogether. 

Treading on with the sportsmen, he soon lost 
sight of the ladies, who fell far behind, He had 
no great regret at their defection. None of them 
chanced to be either very young or very attrac- 
tive, and they were luckily attended by a servant. 
He had bidden adieu to them, by exhibiting a 
pretended zeal in pheasant-shooting, far from 
being felt, and which he would scarce have done 
Sir George Vernon’s daughter been one of their 
number, 

He was far from feeling cheerful as he strode 
through the preserves. He was troubled with an 
unpleasant reflection—arising from an incident 
observed. He had seen the baronet’s daughter 
pair off with the party, in which shot young 
Scudamore. As she had done so unsolicited, she 
must have preferred this party to any other. 

The ex-officer was not so expert in his shooting, 
as he bad shown himself at the hunt. 

Beveral times he missed altogether; and once 
or twice the strong-winged gallinacew rose whir- 
ring before him, without his attempting to pull 
trigger, or even elevate his gun! 

The squires, who on the day before had wit- 
nessed his dexterity in the saddle, rather wondered 
at his being such a poor shot. 

They little dreamt of what was disqualifying 
him. They only observed that he was abstracted, 
but guessed not of the cause. 

After a time, he and they became separated ; 
they thinking only of the pheasants, he of that 
far brighter bird, in some distant quarter of the 
cover, gleaming ami/st the foliage, and radiating 
delight all around. 

Perhaps alone, in some silent dell, with young 
Scudamore by her side—authorized to keep apart 
through their cousinly relationship—he, perhaps, 
pouring into her ear the soft, confident whisper- 
ings of a cousin’s love! 

The thought rendered Maynard sad. 

It might have excited him to anger; but he 
knew he had no pretext, Between him and the 
daughter of Sir George Vernon, as yet, only a few 
speeches bad been exchanged; these only com- 
monplace expressions of civility, amidst a sur- 
rounding of people, her friends and relatives. He 
had not even found opportunity to talk over those 
incidents that had led to the present relationship 
between them. 

He lenged for, and yet dreaded it! 

That presentiment, at first so confidently felt, 
had proved a deception. 

The very opposite was the impression now upon 
him, as he stood alone in the silent thicket, with 
the words falling mechanically from his lips ; 








**She can never be mine!” | 
“You will, Blanche? You will?” were other | 
words not spoken by himself, but heard by him, 


done better, She had deputed one who had 
proved able to protect him. 
“Tt is true,” replied she, ‘I told papa of your 


as he stood within a holly copse, screened by its _ trouble. It wasn’t much forme. I had no danger; 


evergreen frondage. 

It was young Scudamore who was talking, and 
in a tone of appealing tenderness. 
There was no reply, and the same words, with 

a slight addition, were repeated : 

* You will promise it, Blanche? You will?” | 
Stilling his breath, and the wild beating of his 
heart, Maynard listened for the answer. From 
the tone of the questioner’s voice he knew it to 

be a dialogue, and that the cousins were alone, 

He soon saw that they were. Walking side by | 
side along a wood-road, they came opposite to the 
spot where he was standing. 

They stopped. He could not see them. Their 
persons were concealed by the priekly fascicles of 
the holly hanging low. These did not hinder him 
from hearing every word exchanged between 
the two. 

How sweet to his ears was the answer given by 
the girl: 

**T won’t, cousin Frank! I won't!” 

He knew not its full significance, nor the nature 
of the promise appealed for. 

But the eclaircissement was near ; and this gave 
him a still greater gratification. 

**Indeed,” said Scudamore, reproachfully, ‘‘I | 
know why you won’t promise'me. Yes, I know 
it.” 

** What do you know, Frank ?” 

“Only, what everybody can see: that you've | 
taken a liking to this Captain Maynard, who's 
old enough to be your father, or grandfather! | 
Ah! and if your father finds it out—well, I shan’t | 
say what-——” 

“And if it were so,” daringly retorted the daugh- 
ter of the baronet, “who could blame me? You 
forget that the gentleman saved my life! I’m sure 
I'd have been drowned but for his noble behavior. 
Courageous, too. You should have seen the big 





and must have shown myself very ungrateful had 
Inot done so. You would have been saved without 
that. Your other friends would have been in 
time.” 

** My other friends?” 

“Surely you know, sir?” 

“Oh, you mean the American Minister?” 

“And the two American ladies who went with 
him to your prison.” 

**Two ladies! Isaw no ladies. I never heard 
of them, The American Minister came; but he 
might have been too late. It is to your father— 
to you—I am indebted for my deliverance, I 
wish, Miss Vernon, you could understand how 
truly grateful I feel to you. I shall never be 
able ‘to show it !” 

Maynard speke with a fervor he was unable to 
control. 

It was not checked by any thought of the 
two ladies who had accompanied the American 
Minister to his Parisian prison, He had his 
surmises as to who they were; and there was a 
time when it would have gratified him. Now he 
was only glad to think that their friendly intent 
had been anticipated ! 

Standing in that wood, beside a bright creature 
worthy of being one of its nymphs, he was more 
contented to believe that she had been the pre- 
server of his life—as he of hers, 

It would have turned his contentment to 
supreme happiness, could he have believed her 
gratitude resembled his own—in kind, 

Her soft young heart—how he yearned to read 
it—to probe it to its profoundest depths! 

It was a task delicate and dangerous ; too deli- 
cate for a gentleman; too dangerous for one whose 
own heart was in doubt, 

He feared to seek further. 

“Miss Vernon,” he said, resuming the ordinary 


waves wanting to swallow me, And there wasn’t | tone of discourse, “ your cousin appears to have 


any one else to run the risk of stretching forth a 
hand to me! He did save my life. Is it any 


left you somewhat abruptly. May I have the 
pleasure of conducting you to the house? I think 


wonder I should feel grateful to him?” | I can find the way after hearing Master Scuda- 


**You’re more than grateful, Blanche! You're 
in love with him |” | 
“In love with him! Ha! ha! hal 
you mean by that, cousin Scudamore ?” 

“Oh! you needn’t make light of it. You know | 
well enough!” 


more’s very particular directions,” 
Master Scudamore! Had this young gentle- 


What do | man been present, he might have felt inclined to 


| repudiate the juvenile appellation, 
“Oh, no!” gaid the baronet’s daughter, scarce 
| longer to be called a child, “I know the way 


“‘I know that you're very disagreeable, Frank ; | well enough. You mustn’t leave your shooting, 


you’ve been so all the morning.” : 
“Have I! Ishan’t be so any longer—in your 


| sir!” 


“T cannot continue it; I have no dogs! The 


company. Since you don’t seem to care for mine, | very zealous pair of sportsmen, to whom I was 
no doubt you'll be pleased at my taxing leave of you. | allotted, soon outstripped me, leaving me alone, 
I presume you can find the way home without me? | as yousee, If I am not permitted to accompany 


You've only to keep up this woodroad, It'll bring 
you to the park gate.” 


“You needn’t concern yourself about me,” well go with me, 
| 


haughtily rejoined the daughter of Sir George. 
“T fancy [can find my way home without any 
assistance from my gallant cousin Scudamore.” 
The provoking irony of this last speech brought 
the dialogue to an end, 
Irritated by it, the young sporteman turned his | 





you, I must—I suppose—I must remain so.” 

“Oh, if you’re not going to shoot, you may as 
It may be very lonely for you 
at the house ; but I suppose we’ll find some of the 
others who have returned,” 

‘* Not lonely,” replied the recreant sportsman. 
** Not lonely for me, if you, Miss Vernon, will con- 
descend to give me your company.” 

Correctly interpreted, it was a bold speech ; and 


back upon his pretty partner ; and whistling to his | the moment it was made, Maynard regretted it. 


spaniel, broke abruptly away—sooa disappearing | 


behind a clump of copsewood, 





CHAPTER XLYV.—A RECREANT SPORTSMAN, 
“T owe you an apology, Miss Vernon,” said 
Maynard, coming out from under the hollies. 
** For what, sir?” asked the young girl, startled 


He was glad to perceive that it was taken only 
in the sense of politeness; and, the young girl 
consenting, he walked with her along the wood- 
road in the direction of the dwelling. 

They were alone, but not unwatched. 

Skulking behind them, with gun in hand, and 
spaniel at his heels, went young Scudamore. He 


by his sudden appearance, but in an instant be- | did not attempt to overtake, but only watched, 
coming calm, | them through the wood, and alcng tho park path, 


“ For having overheard the closing of a conver- | till they had joined a group of returned ladies, 


sation between you and your cousin.” 

She stood without making rejoinder, as if re- 
calling what had been said. 

“It was quite unintentional, I assure you,” 
added the intruder. ‘I should have disclosed 
myself sooner, but I—I can scarce tell what hin- 
deiedme, The truth is, I-—” 

‘Oh, sir,” interrupted she, as if to relieve him 
from his evident embarrassment, “it doesn’t in 
the least signify. Cousin Scudamore was talking 
some nonsense—that’s all.” 

*T’m glad you're not angry with me. Though 
I’ve reason to be ashamed of my conduct, I must 


who chanced to be strolling through the lawn, 





CHAPTER XLVII,.—JUST FIFTEEN, 


Ir was the birthday of Blanche Vernon. Partly 
in view of its celebration, had Sir George called 
the shooting party together. 

The morning had passed in the usual manner— 
shooting through the covers. In the evening 
there was to be a grand dinner—and after ita 
dance, 

The evening hour had come; and the baronet’s 
daughter was in her bedchamber, attended by 
Sabina, who had just finished dressing her for 


be candid and tell you, that I scarce deem it @ mis- | dinner. 


fortune having overheard you, It is so pleasant 
to listen to one’s own praises,” 


But during the time of her toilet she had been 
occupied in the perusal of a newspaper, that 





* But who was praising you ?” 
The question was asked with an air of naivete | 
that might have been mistaken for coquetry. | 

Perhaps she had forgotten what she had said. 

“Not your cousin Scudamore,” replied May- | 
nard, with a smile. “He who thinks me old 
enough to be your grandfather,” 

“Hal hal” laughed Miss Vernon. “ You | 
mustn’t mind what Frank says. He's always | 
offending somebody.” | 

“J do not mind it, I couldn't, after hearing how | 
he was contradicted, A thousand thanks to my 
generous defender!” 

“Oh, sir, what I said of you was not meant for | 
praise. I was but speaking the truth. But for 
you, I should have been drowned. Iam sure of | 
it.” | 

** And but for you I should have been shot, Is | 
not that also the truth ?” | 

She did not make immediate reply. There was | 
a blush on her cheek, strangely contrasting with | 
a shadow that came over her face. 

**T do not like the thought of any one being in 
my debt—not even you, Miss Vernon! Confess | 
that we are quite, then. It will give me & content- | 
ment you do not dream of.” 

“I do not quite understand you, Captain May- 

” 


| 


“I shall be plain, then. Was it not you who 
sent your father to save me?” 

It was a superfiuous question, and he knew it. 
How could he be ignorant of her action under the 
remembrance of those sweet words, “‘I’ll come to 
you—I will come!” 

She had not come, as he supposed ; but she had 





seemed greatly to interest her, Every now and 
then an exclamation escaped her lips, indicative 
of joy, until at length the journal dropped out of 
her hands; and she remained musing—as if in 
some thoughtful reverie. 

It ended in her making the remark : 

**T fancy I’m in love.” 

“Law! Missy Blanche, why you ‘peak so? You 
too young tink ’bout dat!” 

“Too young! How old should one be?” 

“Well. Dey do say it ‘pend berry much on de 
nater ob de climate. In dem Wess Indy Isiand 
wha it ar hot, dey fall into de affecshun sooner 
dan hya in Englan. I know lote ob young 
Badian girl get married "fore dey am fo’teen, an 
dey falls in lub sooner dan dat.” 

** But I’m fifteen this day. You know it’s my 
birthday ?” 

‘*Ob coas I know dat. Fifteen too young. for 
English girl; ‘pecially a lady like you, Missy 
Blanche.” 

*‘You must remember I lived three years in 
the West Indice.” 

‘*No matter "bout dat. It no diffrence make in 
‘spect ob de rule, In Englan you only chile yet.” 

“Only a child! Nonsense, Sabby! See how 
tall I am! ‘That liftle bed’s become quite too 
short for me. My toes touch the bottom of it 
every night. I must have it changed for a bigger 
one. I must.” 

** Bon’t signify "bout you length.” 

“ Well, I'm sure I’m stout enough. And such 
a weight! Papa had me weighed the other day 
at the railway station. Seven stone six pounds— 
over a hundred pounds, Think of that, Sabby!” 


**T know you weighty for you age. But dat ain't 
de quessin when you talk "bout gettin’ married.” 


“Getting married. Ha! hal ha! Who talks of 


that ?” . 

“Dat what folks goin Iub for, It am de natral 
consequence.” 

* Not always, I think.” 


**Wha dey am hovest in dar lub.” 

‘Tell me, Sabby, have you ever been in love ?” 

“Sabby am a Wess Indy Oresle; you no need 
ask de quessin, Why you ask it, Missa?” . 
¢ “ Because—because my cousin spoke to me 
about love, this morning, when we were in the 
covers.” 

‘* Mass Frank? Law! he you speak "bout lub! 
Wha’d he say, Missy Blanche ?” 

“ He wanted me to promise I should love him, 
and be true to him.” 

“Tf you him lub, you boun be true to him. Ob 
coas, you den marry him.” 

* What! a boy like that! Marry cousin Frank! 
Oh, ne! When I get married, it must be to a 
man!” < 

** Berry claryou no him lub, Den may be dar 
am some’dy else ?” 

** You admit that you’ve been in love yourself, 
Sabby ?” said her young mistress, without reply- 
ing to the last remark. 

“T admit dat, Missa. Sabby hab had de feelin’ 
twict.” 

“Twice! That is strange, is it not?” 

* Not in de Wess Indy Island.” 

* Well; no matter about the second time. If I 
should ever love twice, then I’d know all about it. 
Tell me, Sabby, how did it seem the first time? 
I suppose it’s the same with you colored people 
as with us whites ?” 

“ Jess de same—only wif de Creale it am mo’ 
80,” 

**More so! More what ?” 

De Creole lub more 'trongly—more burnin’ in 
da passion, I feeled like Ikud a ate dat fella 
up.” 

** What fellow ?” 

“De fust one. I wa’n’t neer-so mad atter do 
oder. I wa good bit older den.” 

‘* But you were never married, Sabina ?” 

“ Nebba.” 

Thore was just a tinge of shadow on Sabina’s 
brow, as she made this confession. 

‘Why you ask all dese quessins, Missy 
Blanche? You no gwine think fail in lub, nor get 


married ?” 
“T don’t think of it, Sabby. I only fear that I 
have fallen in love. I fancy I have.” 


“Law! shoolly you know whetha you hab?” 

**No, indeed, It’s for that reason I wish you 
to tell me how it seemed to you.” 

** Well, I tole you it feel I kud eat de fella.” 

Oh! that is very absurd. You must be jeat- 
ing, Sabby? I’m sure J don’t feel that way.” 

**Den how, Missa ?” 

** Well ; I should like him to be always with me, 
and nobody else near. And I should like him to 
be always talking to me; 1 listoning and looking 
at him ; especially into his eyes. He has such 
beautiful eyes, And they looked so beautiful to- 
day, when I met him in the wood! We were 
alone. It wasthe first time. How much pleasanter 
it was, than to be among 80 many people, I wish 
papa’s guests would all go away, and leave only 
him, Then we could be always together alone,” 

‘““Why, Missy Blanche, who you talk "bout? 
Massa Cudamore ?” 

**No—no. Not cousin Frank, He might go 
with the rest. I don’t care for his staying, 

“ Who den ?” 

“Oh, Subby, you know? You should know.” 

“Maybe Sabby hab a _— —_ she no 
far ‘stray to tink it am de gen’lum dat Missa 
‘company home from de shootin’ cubbas,” 

‘Yes; it is he, I’m not afraid to tell you, 


Sabby.” 

“You betta no tell nob’dy else. You fadder 
know dat, he awful angry. I’m satin shoo he go 
berry mad "bout it.” 

“Bat why? Ig there any harm in it ?” 

“Ab, wi y! Maybe you find out in time, 
You betta g cousin Cuda- 

re.” 

“Ty 


possible to do that, I don’t like him. 1 
oan’t.” 


* An’ you like de odder ?” 
aed I do, I can’t help it, How could 


The Creole did not much wonder at this, She 
belonged to a race of women } pooner | cparecio- 
tive of the true qualities of men; ite a 
httle aversion at first, felt she had learned to like 
the ‘publican captain, It was he of whom they 


b you affocshun to you 


were speaking. 
uheon ea tell me de truth. You tink hoe 
ike you?” 

“? know not, I'd give a great deal to think 


80?” 

* How touch you gib?” 

* All the world—if I had it. Oh, dear Sabby! 

do you believe he does?” 

“Well; Sabby b’lieve he no hate you.” 

‘“‘Hate me! no—no. Surely he could not do 

that?” ‘ 

‘Surely not,” was the reflection of the Oreole, 

equally well-skilled in the qualities of women. 
‘How could he?” she thought, gasing upon 

her young Pat we an eye that recognized 

in her a type of all may be deemed angelic. 
“Well, Missy Blanche,” she t de- 

st aid no tall tay one ha 

take Sa vice, an’ no one e 

likin’ for I dat not roe able to 

you fadder. It breed trouble—big trouble. Keep 

dis ting to yousef— buried down deep in you 

own buzzum. No fear Sabby ‘tray you. No 

Missy Blanche; she tink you dear good 

She, tan by you troo de tick and 


bba. 

Thana dear Sabby! I know you will; I 

know it.” 

“« Das’ de dinna bell. Now you must go down to 

drawin’-room F ay Te dat ere cousin ob 
ure angry. mean Massa 

A e eae buckra dat. Hab ob 

Sot ‘te’ Oapten, Mayoed, be. aig totebae eit 

tink "bou mn Mayo e 

you fadder breed. shoo as snakes i 


Blanche, already dressed for descended 





to the drawing-room, but not before promising 
obedience to the injunction of her Oreole conjl, 
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THE NEW YORK AND ERIE RAILROAD DISA-TLE, AT CALR'B hOCK, NEW YORK —THE SCENE AT DAYBREAK —REMOVING THE DEBRIS OF THE CARS. 





MRS. SNOW KILLED WHILE TRAVELING WITH HER SEVEN THE LAST DEAD BODY BROUGHT TO THE DEPOT FROM THE 
CHILDREN. DELAWARE HOUSE, PORT JERVIS. 
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DISENCHANTED. 
Gop beams on the chestnuts playing, 
And dewy grasses a-glitter, 
Robin singing and swaying 
On the stalk, a valiant sitter; 
What have her lips been saying 
That has made my life so bitter? 
O robin, robin, robin, 
Cease your cruel twitter. 


Some words unwillingly spoken ; 
A thought that stabs me to think it ; 
A dearly-guarded love-token 
Now but a worthless trinket ; 
The chain of a life so broken 
That nothing can re-link it ; 
Arare sweet draught that vanished 
When I raised the cup to drink it! 


The House in Charlton Street. 





PART L.—THE HOUSE ITSELF. 


It is well to mention at once that the house was 
haunted; That was a tremendous and grim 
reality which had weighed heavily upon the 
premises for many a year—from the time, indeed, 
when the police, breaking into it one fine morning 
at the call of a screaming woman, found the wo- 
man lying on the floor dead, and her husband 
hacking, with fatal precision, at his own throat, 
and with just enough life left in him to say : 

“*] did it! She deceived me! I did it!” 

There was a queer projecting doorway to the 
house, and above the door was an arched window, 
divided off into diminutive panes of glass by 
sashes which radiated from the centre. This 
centre, in its turn, was of an oval shape, and, to 
the imaginitive minds of some people, had a 
staring way about it, as if possessing a face 
behind it constantly looking out into the street. 
It was not of the least use to say, a8 was sometimes 
said by doubting pariics, that this effect was due 
to the dust which had gathered in this oval space, 
and had gradually settled upon the glass into the 
appearance of a man’s eyes, nose, mouth and 
hair—the last of a grayish hue, and carefully 
brushed forward above the ears, Personal 
squabb!es between the neighbors had occurred 
upon the subject of this special phenomenon, 
and, as being productive of ill-feelings and hard 
words, it was avoided by those interested, being 
merely touched upon casually in conversation, 
and not at all in the way of argument, and re- 
mained a debatable question, which was left to 
some opportune chance (0 decide, Whatever it 
might have been, however, the traces of dust 
merely, or a patient, staring human face, it 
remained above the doorway by day and by night, 
an object of awe and constant scrutiny. 

Of all things connected with the house outside, 
dust was the most prevalent, intrusive and self- 
asserting feature. It seemed to have established 
itself comfortably wherever it could find a resting- 
place, and to have made itself master of the 
premises. It could be seen above the doorway, 
on the window-blinds and ledges, on the knocker, 
in the carvings of the old-fashioned door, and its 

resence in the keyhole, even, was testified to on 

6 averment of boys, who had discovered it 
while secking to investigate the interior of the 
house through this aperture. The crevices 
between the bricks, once filled with hard mortar, 
now held dust on their edges, The bricks, which, 
in their day, had been of a bright, cheerful red 
color, were now coated with a thin layer of dust. 
You could not have put your hand upon the front 
of the house anywhere without leaving the print 
of your five fingers behind yeu; and this peculi- 
arity was so well-known to the boys, that the 
wall, as high up as they could reach, was never 
without the traces of their open palms, 


In its condition of being haunted, this house, 
avoided by everybody, had stood among the other 
houses of the street, a forlorn and melancholy 
building, with the winds and the rains and the 
snows of successive seasons beating against it, 
and with ite accumulation of dust—dust of its 
own making, and dust which it had contracted 
from flying particles in the air coming from all 
quarters—settling upon it, particle by particle, 
from the rising to the setting of the sun. It was 
a house, ae everybody in the neighborhood knew 
full well, full of noises—of dull echoes, as of a 
heavy object failing upon the upper floors and 
rolling down the stairs —of murmurs, which 
bore a sepulchral relevancy to the tones of 
the human voice, now raised in anger, now 
lowered in expostulation — of a mysterious 
mingling of laughter and weeping—o{f echoes 
of footsteps going up-stairs, and coming down- 
stairs, pausing for a while upon the landings, 
and finally losing themselves in the basement or 
the attic, It was a house, as everybody living on 
the street could have sworn to, wherein shapes 
flitted from cellar to garret, wringing phantom 
hands and wiping spectral eyes with ghostly 
handkerchiefs. Apparitions had been seen (from 
over the way) looking out of the dormer windows ; 
apparitions bad also been seen (through the key- 
hole of the front door) sitting upon the stairs 
within with a dreadful appearance of decay about 
them, and handling knives dripping with blood. 
Oh, it was a wonderful house, with its wonderful 
sights and noises, and the people of the neigh- 
borhood were no less proud than afraid of it! 





PART Il.—THE HOUSE FINDS A TENANT. 


One stormy day in February the office-door of 
Mr. Stephen Wadmylaw, the agent of the owner 
of the house, opened to admit a visitor. Mr, 
Wadmylaw’s agency in this matter was more a 
matter of form than of business, inasmuch as he 
was never troubled with any visitors who desired 
torent the premises. The agent was sitting at 
his desk writing, and the first words uttered by 
the new comer caused him to drop his pen in 


astonishment, and to look up with a start of gur- 
rise. ‘ 

Ps You represent, I bellows, the owner of the 

house, No. — Charlton street?” was what the 

visitor said, 

“I do, sir,” replied the agent, recovering from 
his astonishment, and gazing at his interlocutor 
through his spectacles. 

The stranger, looking down at him from near 
the mantelpiece, smiled grimly. 

‘* You appear, sir, to be surprised at my words?” 
he said, 

“* A little surprised,” returned the agent, smil- 
ing in his turn, but not in the grim way in which 
his visitor had smiled, 

“Hal Haunted, I believe?” 

** A foolish story. People will talk, you know.” 

“Certainly. People will talk. Somebody was 
killed there, I understand ?” 

“Many years ago. Yes.” 

“ A woman?” 

“A woman,” 

‘IT won't trouble you about the particulars, 
Mr. fd 

The new comer paused, and the agent filled up 
the sentence. 

“ Wadmylaw.” 

“Thank you. My name is Harker—James 
Harker. I won’t trouble you for the particulars, 
Mr. Wadmylaw. 1 know them all. I have been 
talking to the neighbors about the house.” 

The agent nodded his head in a dubious way. 

“Ah, yes! The neighbors? Didn't it strike 
you, sir—or perhaps it didn’t?—that the stories 
they told you were a litle wonderful?” 

‘* Not more wonderful than I have heard before. 
So far as I am concerned, Mr. Wadmylaw, these 
stories are without any influence, I myself am 
haunted,” 

Mr. Wadmylaw stared uneasily at the stranger. 
From the stranger he glanced toward the poker 
lying against the fireplace by the stranger’s side. 
From the poker his uneasy gaze went through 
the glass door of his office out into the street, as 
if in quest of a policeman, Then he brought his 
eyes around once more, and fixed them upon his 
visitor, smiling, as he did so, an uncertain smile, 
The stranger once more smiled grimly. 

“Surprised again, Mr. Wadmylaw ?” he said. 

“T dare say you are jesting, Mr. Harker,” re- 
turned the agent, gravely. 

**Not at all, sir—not at all. Inever jest. I dm 
a perfectly sane, practical man; and I tell you 
that I am haunted, It cannot interest you to 
know in what way and by what I am haunted, 
We will call it a memory—a dead hope—a vanished 
aspiration. It is a Presence which is always with 
me. And it is because of this Presence that I 
have come to you to-day for the purpose of rent- 
ing the premises, No, — Chariton street.” 

He leaned against the mantelpiece with an easy 
sclf-possession, which was strangely at variance, 
the agent thought, with his words, Not an un- 
handsome man by any means—a man bordering 
upon thirty as regards the years of his life—a 
man rather precise than otherwise in the cut of 
his apparcl. Mr. Wadmylaw took a mental in- 
ventory of him through his spectacles for a 
minute before replying. 

“If I understand you correctly, Mr. Harker,” 
he said, ‘ you wish to——” 

“Yes. I wish to rent the house in Charlton 
street. As I told you before, I know all about it. 
I know of its dust and its decay and its unfavor- 
able repute. Ihave long wished to find such a 
house, I have a theory to solve, which will possi- 
bly find its solution in that house, I must conquer 
one Presence with another—if another exists like 
that which follows me !” 

If it were not in his tone, it was in his eye that 
an influence existed which was brought to bear 
upon Mr. Wadmylaw, again causing him to look 
uneasily through the glass door of his office. But 
he overcame this uneasiness as his visitor spoke 
again. 

“TI will occupy the premises,” the latter said, 
‘fas soon as you shall have had the house aired 
and dusted. I will take the house—say for three 
months; and, what is more, Mr. Wadmylaw, I 
will pay you the rent in advance, Let me know 
the terms?” 

** "Twenty dollars a month.” 

* Reasonable enough, Mr. Wadmylaw.” 

“The idle stories of the neighbors have depre- 
ciated its value, Mr, Harker. Two or three families 
have tried it within a year or two, and have been 
frightened away by these stories, The owner of 
the premises is anxious to have the house rented 
again, and I have brought the rent down to the 
nominal figure of twenty dollars,” 

“Yeu are very candid, sir,” said the future 
tenant of the house. ‘What you say about 
parties being frightened away might deter another 
from venturing to occupy it. It has a contrary 
effect upon me, however.” 

He -spoke, as he had spoken throughout the 
interview, with a serious earnestness, which had 
not the remotest tinge of the visionary about it. 
And when, a moment after, he took his purse from 
his pocket and counted down sixty dollars on the 
table before Mr. Wadmylaw, the latter saw no 
reason to doubt his sincerity, 

“For three months’ occupancy,” said the 
stranger, as Mr. Wadmylaw slowly counted the 
money before placing it in the drawer. ‘‘ Should 
the house please me I will renew the rent.” 

“Very good, sir. When do you wish to take 

ssion ?”’ asked the agent. 

“To-morrow, if possible. If not to-morrow, 
then as soon as you can have the house ready for 
me.” 

**It shall be ready for you in the course of three 
days,” said the agent. 

“That will be satisfactory,” the new tenant 
remarked as he replaced the purse in his breast. 
pocket and buttoned his coat about him. Then 
he looked down at his feet tora moment, gazed 
at Mr. Wadmylaw as he wrote out an acknowledg- 
ment of the receipt of the rent in advance for the 








house in Charlton street, received the receipt in 





his hand after the agent had written it, looked 
down at his feet again in a thoughtful way, and 
finally walked to the door. 

At the door he turned and spoke to Mr. Wad- 
mylaw. 

‘** Upon my life, sir,” he said, “I am glad that 
I have secured this house. I would willingly bave 
given you double the money for it If there can 
be two Presences like that which | as haunted me 
—two figures of pale, speechless w: nen, with craft 
and falsehood and treachery in th.ir eyes—I shall 
feel that Iam not alone in my cov-lition of being 
haunted.” 

And with these words he bowed slightly, and 
passed through the door into the street and into 
the February storm without. 





PART I1l.—THE OWNER OF THE HOUBE. 


Ma. WapmyLaw was not only the agent of the 
owner of the house in Charlton street in the mag- 
ter of renting the premises, but he was an old and 
confidential friend of the owner as well. He stood 
in a measure in the attitude of guardian to that 
person; at all events he was her customary ad- 
viser in all business matters. 

Having superintended the opening and clean- 
ing of the house, he had sought the owner to 
impart to her the tidings of his having succeeded 
in renting the premises at last. The owner dwelt 
in a modest little residence on Fourth avenue, 
just above Union Square, and was at home when 
Mr. Wadmylaw, availing himself of his privileges, 
walked straight upto her room on the second 
floor, knocked at the door and entered at the bid- 
ding of a soft voice which said ‘* Come in.” 

She sat, as it was customary with her to sit, at 
the window of her room, sewing. It was the 
habit of the owner of the house in Charlton street 
to sitat that window, hour by hour, and sew or 
read. Sometimes, however, sitting there, she 
would do neither, but would lean her forehead on 
her hand and gaze out upon the people passing 
by, with a thoughtful melancholy expression in 
her large dark eyes, a species of wandering look, 
as if lost in memory of the past, or seeking toread 
the future. Not by any means beautiful, barely 
indeed pretty, the owner of the house was pos- 
sessed of a patient, lovable ‘ace which quite went 
to the hearts of all those with whom she met. Her 
eyes were, a8 has been before mentioned, dark 
and large ; her hair, too, was dark, but of a dark- 
brown; her face was very pale, and there were 
rings under the oyes, and a sad, languid look 
within them which seemed to indicate that the 
owner of the house was sometimes given to crying. 
Upon this especial occasion, when Mr. Wadmylaw 
presented himself before her, this appearance of 
having been indulging in the luxury of tears was 
very apparent upon her. 

The owner of the house held out her hand to 
Mr. Wadmylaw with a smile as he approached her, 
after closing the door softly behind him, 

Before entering he had paused at the threshold 
for a moment to say, in a pleasant and pretend- 
ingly-doubtful way, standing with bis head thrust 
into the room and his body in the hall: 

**Can I come in ?” 

“Dear Mr. Wadmylaw,” she said, ** you always 
come just when I am wishing for a friend to be 
near me to talk tome, Sit down there and cheer 
me up a little. Aunt has gone out andI am left 
here quite alone, and—and——” 

He took her extended hand in his and stood by 
her chair with his hand upon her head, gently 
brushing back her hair, 

“You have been crying again, Agnes?” he 
said, gravely. “I never come to see you, my 
child, without finding the traces of tears upon 
your cheeks. Why are you unhappy ?” 

She looked out into the street in the absent way 
that was sometimes natural to her, and was silent, 
In that interval of silence, her hand clasped that 
of the agent more closely as she held it down by 
her side. Mr. Wadmylaw still brushed her hair 
back from her forehead as he went on speaking 
to her, 

“T am aware, my dear Agnes, of the many 
causes which should induce you sometimes to sit 
here and weep. I know that, looking out upon 
the people passing in the street below and remem- 
bering your affliction, you must very often feel 
the hardship of your lot, and that in those mo- 
ments you are apt to give way to despondency. 
And, I remember, too, that you have scarcely had 
time to recover from the death of your mother, 
But still it pains me to know that you are un- 
happy.” 

“I don’t repine, Mr. Wadmylaw,” she an- 
awered, still gazing through the window; “I 
don’t repine because, being a cripple, I cannot 
walk out 9s I would wish to do sometimes, I do 
try to be contented with my lot, I am sure ; but 
isn’t it natural that I should feel those sorrows 
which even the best of us would find hard to 
bear ?” 

** Quite natural, Agnes,” he said, gently. 

- “You can’t imagine, Mr. Wadmylaw,” the 
owner of the house went on, “ what it is to sit 
here and reflect by the hour over one’s misfor- 
tunes, It is whenI am quite alone, with nobody 
by to speak tq me cheerfully, that I feel inclined 
to give way to grief. I fancy so many things, too, 
sitting here by myself, and I recall so many happy 
memories of the past, that itis truly a relief to 
me to cry over them.” 

“What fancies have you, Agnes; and what 
memories do you recall?” 

“Don’t ask me, Mr. Wadmylaw. I can scarcely 
bear to think of them. To speak of them, dear Mr. 
Wadmylaw, would be more painful still. Some 
day, when I can perhaps refer to them with less 
pain, I will tell you what these fancies and mem- 
ories are.” 

He questioned her no more upon this topic; 
but, patting her head twice or thrice, drew up a 
chair and sat down beside her. 

‘“* Now guess what I have to tell you to-day!” 
he said, heartily, and leaning forward with his 
hands upon his knees, 





She looked up with an expression of wonder 
into his face. 

“TI can’t imagine, I am sure,” she said. 

. “ Why, the house in Charlton street |” 

* Not burnt down, I hope ?” 

“Oh no! not quite so bad as that! I have 
found a tenant for it!” 

** At last ?” 

* At last!” 

The owner of the house could not refrain 
from smiling. She smiled partly because Mr. 
Wadmylaw himself seemed to enjoy the announce- 
ment that he had just made, and partly because 
of the many conversations they had had together, 
of whieh the house had been the subject, and in 
which they had always come to the conclusion 
that the house would be more likely to fall down 
where it stood than shelter another tenant be- 
neath its roof. 

‘* The new tenant,” continued Mr, Wadmylaw, 
“isa young man, I can’t say whether he has a 
family or not, but he is the queerest tellow—i 
mean in his ideas—in the world. He, too, has his 
fancy, Agnes, and a strange one it is!” 

“ What is his fancy, Mr. Wadmylaw ?” 

“You'll be surprised when I tell you. J was 
astonished enough whenhe spoke to me, and I 
really thought he was crazy at the time he men- 
tioned it. His fancy ia that he is haunted, and 
that @ woman haunts him.” 

“Strange!” said the owner of the house, 
thoughtfully, looking down upon the carpet. 

“From what he told me, I judge that he has 
been disappointed in love, that he has been un- 
happy in his choice of the woman to whom he has 
given his love, that this woman had been false to 
him, and that the memory of her treachery has 
never left him. He wished to rent the house, 
strange to say, in order to discover if the stories 
told of it were true, and to satisfy himself, if possi- 
ble, if another Presence, beside that which haunts 
him, exists.” 

“Well, Mr. Wadmylaw ?” 

She was staring at him fixedly. Her hands 
were restlessly moving in her lap. Her face was 
paler, too, thanit ordinarily was, 

** What is the matter, Agnes?” asked Mr. Wad- 
mylaw, anxiously. 

‘Nothing. I am only interested in our tenant’s 
story. Whatmore?” 

‘Nothing more. I tell you his story as he told 
ittome, He paid the money in advance for three 
months’ occupancy of the house, and I have 
brought the rent with me. ButI am sure you 
are not well, Agnes ?” 

**P.ease don’t mind me, Mr. Wadmylaw. Was 
my manner very strange ?” 

“It was so very strange, and your appoarance 
was 80 very peculiar, that I could not help think- 
ing you were ill, Agnes.” 

She smiled faintly, anda cloud seemed to pass 
over her face, 

“No, no,” she replied; “nothing ailed me, 
Mr. Wadmylaw—nothing.” 

“I have brought with me here,” he said, when 
she had spoken these words, ‘‘a little memoran- 
dum for your information. It has been necessary 
to have the house well cleaned, and I have the 
women there now at work. In this paper, Agnes, 
you will find all you would like to know connected 
with the renting of the house.” 

“Thank you, Mr. Wadmylaw. This was not 
necessary. I know you do everything for the 
best. Whatever you may think best be done, I 
will always do.” 

And with these words she received from his 
hand the folded paper which contained a record 
of the disposition which had that day been made 
of the house in Charlton street, and placed it in 
her bosom, 

In a little while thereafter Mr. Wadmylaw rose 
to go. He spoke, as he always spoke at parting 
from Agnes, cheerfully and soothingly. Her 
crutch, the constant companion of her restricted 
walks, lay by the side of her chair against the 
window-sill, This Mr. Wadmylaw took in his 
hand and balanced upon his fingers, 

“Tt is very light, Agnos,”’ he said. 

** It is not much of a burden,” she replied, 

**Ah, my poor dear child, the burden is not in 
its weight, I know. It is the reflection that you 
are compelled to use it that is heavy indeed, But 
you are go good and gentle and patient, that it 
seems less hard for you to bear, Good-by, 
Agnes,” : 

He stooped and kissed her forehead, and fondied 
her hair once more. And then he left her, as he 
had often left her after his visits to her, gazing 
out of the window upon the bustle of the moving 
street below. 

For a half hour after Mr. Wadmylaw’s depart- 
ure the owner of the house looked through the 
window in an absent-minded, wandering way. 
Then she rose from her chair and walked, with 
the assistance of her crutch, to a small table 
which stood near the head of the bed, and on 
which was a writing-desk. Opening this, she 
drew the paper, which Mr. Wadmylaw had given 
her, from her bosom, and held it in her hand, 
preparatory to placing it in the desk. It seemed 
to be the impulse of an afterthought—that im- 
pulse which impelled her to open it and read its 
contents. Reading it, a sudden cry, half of joy, 
half of amazement, broke from her lips. She 
crushed the paper in her palm, and throwing her- 
self upon the bed, held her hands to her eyes in 
a burst of sudden tears, 

Had Mr. Wadmylaw entered the room at that 
moment, he surely would have believed that 
something had occurred to agitate his ward, 

PART IV.—JAMES HARKER’S GHOST. 

Tue three days to which Mr. Wadmylaw had 
limited himself as the period of time wherein to 
place the house in orde: in readiness for the occu- 
pancy of the new tenant were drawing to a close, 
The tenant, himself, had been engaged during 
the morning of the day in superintending the 
furnishing, in a plain, simple way, of the :o.m 
which he had selected as his He had 
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in casually to see Mr. Wadmylaw, when 
this task was completed, and had intimated his 
intention of entering upon his residence in the 
house on the next day. 

The day was about giving way to night, when, 
to the great and absorbing interest of the neigh- 
bors, a carriage drove up to the house in Chariton 
street, From it issued, first, Mr. Wadmylaw, and 
then, afterward, the owner of the house. The 
agent assisted Agnes on one side (the watchful 
women at their windows opposite t g them 
meanwhile), and the crutch lent her aid on the 
other. In this way the two crossed the space 
from the carriage to the front door and entered 
the house. 

Mr. Wadmylaw bore in his hand a large basket, 
something in shape like a market basket. There 
was little likelihood, as they stood in the hall, 
that either of them would gather dust in their 
progress. This element of the former condition 
of the house had been quite done away with dur- 
ing the washing and sweeping and scouring of 
the two previous days. 

Mr. Wadmylaw’s first action on entering the 
hall was to light the gas. When the light broke 
upon the walls, there was a decidedly cheerful air 
imparted to the interior of the house. 

“ After all, Agnes,” said Mr. Wadmylaw, look- 
ing around him, “the house isn’t so cheerless 
when the gas is turned on. I had no idea that 
our haunted house would wear so pleasant a 
look.” 

“T should have regretted, for the sake of—of 
our new tenant, had it been otherwise,” replied 
the owner of the house in a low tone. 

She was leaning on her crutch, and the melan- 
choly expression in her eyes was as marked as 
ever. 

‘Hell never be troubled with ghosts here, I 
fancy,” remarked the agent, pleasantly, ‘ unless 
he’s a man of very powerful imagination—and he 
must be or he wouldn’t talk as he does ; he won't 
see anything here more unsubstantial than his 
own shadow, I dare say.” 

She made no answer, but smiled a forced smile 
of interest. Olearly the thoughts of the owner of 
the house were elsewhere in that moment. 

**Now, Agnes,” said Mr. Wadmyiaw, taking up 
the basket from the floor, upon which he had laid 
it when he had commenced to light the gas, *‘ we'll 
go up-stairs and look around us. Mr. Harker’s 
room is the front room on the second floor, He 
told me this morning that he’d take that room 
and furnish it, because it had an older look than 
the others. Of all the tenants I ever heard of, 
he surely is the strangest. And of all the odd 
fancies that I have ever heard of, this fancy of 
his of living alone in a single room of this old 
house is the oddest.” 

With his right arm supporting Agnes (as she 
was supported on the other side by her crutch), 
and with his left engaged in taking care of the 
basket, Mr. Wadmylaw slowly ascended the stairs, 
the owner of the house leaning upon him for 
assistance. At the door of the apartment which 
James Harker had chosen as his sleeping-room 
the two paused for a moment, as Mr. Wadmylaw 
spoke to his companion. 

“ Here is the room,” he said ; “let us go in.” 

They entered the chamber, which gave back a 
hollow echo to their footsteps, and especially to 
the sound of the crutch upon the bare floor, The 
grayish light of the fading day came through the 
blinds of the windows and imparted a spectral 
appearance to the room. The furniture was 
ranged around the wall, each article in its allotted 
place ; here the bed, with its white coverlet ; at 
ite side a table, with a few books and news- 
papers upon it; against the wall two or three plain 
chairs, a washstand and a dressing-table. 

As they stood in the centre of the room, side 
by side, the owner of the house put her hand upon 
the agent’s arm. 

“Ig there any fear that our tenant—that Mr. 
Harker—may come here before I shall have 
arranged the room?” she asked earnestly. 

**It is not likely that he will come, Agnes. He 
spoke to me this morning of entering upon the 
occupancy of the house to-morrow. He has a key, 
however, and may come at any moment.” 

“Then, dear Mr. Wadmylaw, let us hasten. 
Much as I desire to carry out my purpose of ar- 
ranging the room for his reception, I would not 
remain if I believed that he would come.” 

The agent, at her words, removed the cover 
from the basket, and took thence three or four 
vases and flower-stands, together with a great 
variety of flowers of different kinds and hues. 
These he laid upon the table. The purpose of 
the owner of the house was explained in these 
preparations. She had come to deck the mantel- 
piece of the room which was to be occupied by 
the new tenant, with flowers, and to render the 
room brighter because of their cheerful presence. 

The nimble fingers of the owner of the house 
were soon busy in assorting and arranging the 
flowers. She sat by the window, with the table 
before her, and Mr. Wadmylaw stood beside her 
assisting her. But when she was ready to place 
them in the vases, she and the agent both dis- 
covered that something had been forgotten, 

“Well, I declare!” exclaimed Mr. Wadmylaw, 
when this oversight was made clear to him; 
“upon my word, Agnes, I have forgotten all 
about the water for the flowers.” 

“ Isbould have thought of that,” replied Agnes; 
“but never mind, let them go as they are, They 
will wither sooner than otherwise, perhaps ; but 
after all_—” 

Mr. Wadmylaw reflected for a moment. 

“ Agnes,” he said, after a little while, “if you 
are not afraid to remain in the bouse alone for a 
few minutes, I will go out to the pump at the cor- 
ner—I think I saw one at the corner as we came 
along—and get water. Are you afraid to re. 
main ?” 

“Not atall. I have no fear of ghosts,” 

“Then sit here until I return. I will be back 
in a few minutes.” 





And then the agent went out of the room with 
the pitcher in his hand. 
Leaning her arm upon the window-frame, 
Agnes, left to herself, watched in a reverie the 
thin curling smoke rising from the mouths of the 
opposite chimneys. She heard the front door 
close as Mr. Wadmylaw departed from the house, 
and listened to the echoes that went up to the 
attic, and seemingly loitered there for several 
seconds before finally disseminating them- 
selves through the rooms, In that condition of 
watching, and waiting for Mr. Wadmylaw’s re- 
turn, a vision passed before her, which, unlike 
that seemingly real Presence which tortured the 
eyes of the new tenant, was born of her memory 
only, and was but the sequel to her train of 
thought. 

She went back in that reverie to a time, a year 
before, when she had parted from the man whom 
she loved—not for any fault of his, not for any 
fault of hers, hut because of a calamity which, in 
her opinion, had intervened between them and a t 
continuance of that love. It was a parting that 
had brought tears with it, and a struggle for 
the mastery over her feelings and inclinations, 
but which had finally yielded to her sense of 
duty. 

Sitting there and lingering over her past record, 
the sound of the opening and closing of the door 
down-stairs comes to her ears. This sound is 
followed by the echoes of footfalls upon the 
floor of the passage below, and upon the stairs, 
and, finally, along the hall and up to the door of 
room in which she sits. There the footsteps 
pause, 

In that dreamy condition of abstraction which 
for the last five minutes has removed the owner 
of the house from the immediate present, she 
connects these sounds with the arrival of Mr. 
Wadmylaw, returning with the water for the 
flowers. So vague are all things around her 
as she sits there and ponders over the past, 
that the sense of events transpiring near her is 
deadened as in a dream. Motionless, she gazes 
out absently upon the smoke fading away from 
the chimneys of the houses opposite ; motionless, 
the figure whose footsteps have broken the 
silence of the old house stands at the threshold 
of the door, and gazes at her. But this figure is 
not Mr, Wadmylaw. Nor is it quite a stranger to 
the house and its interior; it is James Harker, 
the new tenant, 

As the tenant of the house in Uharlton street 
stares at the owner of the house, a dreadful look 
of pain crosses his face. He, too, seems lost in a 
dream, His eyes, as he looks, have a despairing 
earnestness in them, and he bends his gaze upon 
the woman before him with a strange eagerness, 
as if to read the riddle of her presence there. 
But of this scrutiny she is ignorant. The 
seconds have passed into a minute or more before 
she slowly awakes to consciousness that the 
footsteps which paused at the door have not 
sounded during that interval. Then she turns her 
head, and gazes with wondering eyes in the 
direction of the door. As she looks a cry escapes 
her—a cry which brings James Harker into the 
room, with an exclamation of happiness. 

**Oh, Agnes! Agnes |” 

“Don’t come to me in anger!’’ she cries, with 
her tace hidden in the folds of the sleeve which 
rests upon the window-sill. “I have been too un- 
happy not to deserve your forgiveness |” 

It never enters into the contemplation of James 
Harker to wonder at her presence there. But it 
does enter into his thoughts, that the events of 
the moment are but singular phases of an old and 
familiar condition of things, It is only when, 
having drawn nearer to her, he takes her hand in 
his, and feels its warm pressure in his own, that 
he understands that the Presence which once 
persecuted "him has given way to the flesh-and- 
blood reality, and that the womi” whose haunt- 
ing face for months has been wit! ‘ ‘m is sitting 
before him as in the old times she wu.- accustomed 
to sit by hia side, 

** It is reality, then, Agnes?” he says, standing 
beside her chair ; ‘‘ the phantom that has troubled 
me shall trouble me no more ?” 

She lifts her head and looks up into his face 
with a piteous look, as she clasps his hand be- 
tween her palms. 

“When I tell you all, James, perhaps you will 
forgive me! Don’t judge me harshly, until you 
have been made aware of what I have suffered, 
of the tears that I have shed, of the sacrifice 
which I thought it right to make of,all that I 
held dearest in life! I know, from what Mr. 
Wadmylaw—who will be here presently, James— 
has told me, that you have never forgotten me, 
and that J was the wretched ghost that haunted 
you—not I as I am, James, but the miserably 
false and unloving creature which { have seemed 
to be!” 

“All this is like a dream, Agnes,” he says, 
passing his hand across his brow, and looking 
around the room. “I came here in a desperate 
hope of reconciling what was unnatural in my 
life with what might prove to be a natural com- 
bination of circumstances after all; I came here 
because I was told this house was haunted, and 
because I thought to find a companionship of 
phantoms within these walla—such a companion- 
ship as should disabuse my mind of that morbid 
thought which it entertains, that I, alone, am 
haunted, that I alone must suffer the pangs 
which follow a woman’s treachery. I came here 
hoping to forget you. How do you explain your 
presence here—you whom I have not seen for a 
whole desolate year—you who have so cruelly 
sLandoned me |” 

“Mr, Wadmylaw never tld you, James? Jam 
the owner of this house.” 

“* You, the owner—you ?” 

“Yes, When I heard from Mr. Wadmylaw that 
it was you had taken the house—for I knew that 
there could not be two James Harkers with such a 
history as yours—I kept my secret to myself—for 
nobody knows what has passed between us—and 








it was so pleasant a thought for me that I should 


do something to please you, James, although you 
should not know that J had been here, that I 
came here this evening, not expecting to meet 
you, to arrange these flowers upon the mantel- 
piece of your room.” 

He looks down at her with the expression of 
doubt dying out in his face, But this expression 
S doubt yields to one of bitterness as he answers 

er: 

“ Agnes Freeland, have you forgotten the past ?” 

**No, James, I shall never forget it! But I 
have not been the false creature you believe me 
to have been. Indeed, James,’but for my igno- 
rance of what your feelings may be for me now— 
if I could only know what memory you have 
borne of me sinee our unhappy parting, I could 
confess that which might be my expiation for the 
sin of having made you suffer!” 

“I koow what you would say, Agnes. I re- 
member the message you sent me, when, a year 
ago, I called to see you daily, in those last days. 
‘Tell Mr, Harker,’ was the message, ‘that Miss 
Freeland is not visible. How many times was 
that answer given me ?” 

“Often, often! But I sent it to you, James, 
with tearsin my eyes, and with an agony of doubt 
in my heart. Let me tell you why I sent it~why 
I seemingly was false to you.” 

She lifts the crutch at her side, and holds it 
before her. 

** Here is the reason. I am a crippled woman, 
James Harker—a helpless woman, who is not 
afraid to sacrifice her own happiness for the sake 
of preserving from a too severe test the honor 
and sense of right of the man whom she loves. 
Do you understand? One year ago I was injured 
by a fall. When I was told that the result of that 
falljwould be to make me the helpless woman I now 
am, and hawe been since that unfortunate day, I 
resolved that you, at least, should not be brought 
to choose between what might have been your sense 
of justice and your sense of incompatibility. I never 
was handsome. I never knew why you loved me, 
Iam sure. I only knew that I had loved you, and 
I was brought to believe that you did really care 
for me, So, when this calamity happened to me, 
I determined never to see you again—to risk the 
odium of remaining in your memory a treach- 
erous, false woman, without a redeeming trait— 
to go through life alone—for I never should be 
the wife of another—and to suffer, if needs be, 
uncomplainingly. And now that circumstances 
have brought us together, let me say that I never, 
never believed that you would remember me, that 
you never would have had more than a passing 
pang at our parting; that I thought, if I should 
sometime meet you in the future, you would thank 
me—having quite forgotten that you once loved 
me—for having spared you the pain of being 
compelled to change from love to indifference, 
Mr. Wadmylaw will return soon, and before he 
comes, let me say that I release you, and that, in 
releasing you from your old promise, given long 
ago, to make me your wife, I do so, loving you, 
James, as faithfully as I did when I surrendered 
you.” 

James Harker bends over her with a lingering 
fondness which sends a thrill to the heart of 
Agnes. 

“You are very noble, my darling,” he says, 
tenderly, ‘Had you not done me the great in- 
justice of believing that, under any reasonable 
circumstances—and especially under the circum- 
stances which you have described—lI could have 
been false to my love for you, I would have told 
you then that your affliction would only make you 
dearer to me than before, I have been an un- 
happy man—a wanderer—a careless, purposeless 
sojourner in many lands since the time I saw you 
last, and coming back to New York, I came back 
loving you—with a bitter love which was almost 
hate, Agnes—as strongly as when I went away. 
I thank God that the phantom which has haunted 
me shall haunt me no more! And if we beth 
have suffered from the unhappiness which has 
come with separation, let us never part again.” 

The owner of the house in Charlton street and 
the tenant who had come to dwell in it are silent 
for a little while. In that interval his head rests 
in her lap as he kneels by her side, and her arm 
is thrown around his neck, The silence is broken 
when they speak again of their days of parting 
and of the promise which the future holds, And 
when, finally, Mr. Wadmylaw returns in great 
trepidation at having left Agnes so long alone (he 
had been wandering about in various quarters, 
searching for water, and had only discovered 
it after much difficulty), he learns with 
some astonishment—Agnes narrating all the 
circumstances between her smiles and B— 
that the owner of the house is the nce 
which has hitherto haunted James Harker; 
that James Harker was the cause of the 
trouble of mind on the part of the owner of the 
house—a trouble of mind which she had promised 
Mr. Wadmylaw, one day, to explain to him—and 
that the two, haunted and haunter, are to be mar- 
ried in the spring. 

** And what,” aske Mr. Wadmylaw, with a gasp 
of amazement, “is to become of thé house?” 

“It shall be a sacred place to me hereafter, 
Mr. Wadmylaw,” replies Agnes, “And when 
James and I are married, why, we will come here 
to live, And now, Mr. Wadmylaw, help James to 
hold the flowers, while I arrange them,” 








Tue Two Anocrrs.—A traveler, who spent 
some time in Turkey, relates a beautiful parable which 
was told him by a dervish, and it seemed even more 
beautiful than Sterne’s celebrated figure of the accusing 
spirit and recording angel: “Every man,” said the 
dervish, “ has two angels, one on his right shoulder and 
one on his left. When he does anything good, the 
angel on the t shoulder writes it down and seals it, 
because what been well done is done forever. 
When he does evil, the on the left side writes it 
down, and he waite till bt. If before that time 
the man bows his head and exclaims, ‘Gracious Allah! 
I have sinned; forgive me!’ the angel rubs out the 
record; but if not, at t he seals it, and the 
beloved angel on the right weeps.” 





Fearful Disaster on the New York and Erie 
Raliroad, at Carr’s Rock, on the {5th Ult. 


A most appalling accident occurred at an 
early hour on the morning of the 15th ult., at a point 
about sixteen miles above Port Jervis, Orange county, 
N.Y. It appears that a regular train of the Erie Rail- 
way Company, consisting of four passenger cars, one 
smoking car, two express cars, a mail and baggage car, 
and the locomotive, left Buffalo with at least 200 pas- 
sengers at two o’clock on Tuesday afternoon for New 
York city. Ata place known as Carr’s Rock the road 
extends along a very abrupt precipice, which is rendered 


railroad traveler with a consciousness of danger as well 
as a feeling of admiration. 

The ill-fated train had proceeded as far as this point. 
and while speeding along at a rate of twenty-five 
miles per hour, one of the rails suddenly snapped 
asunder, the entire train was violently jerked, and 
four of the rear cars were flung headlong down the 
sloping rocky side of the embankment. The destruc- 
tion of the cars was complete, and big and little splinters, 
blinds, seats, cushions, stoves, doors and passengers 
were scattered about in the most promiscuous manner, 
The first intimation the occupants of the forward cars 
had of the catastrophe was the sudden breaking of the 
bell-rope, and a cry that several cars had become 
detached and fallen over the rocks, 

The passengers in the cars which had passed over 
the defective rail in safety, with an alacrity com- 
mensurate with the painful exigencies of the mo- 
ment, set themselves about rescuing those of their 
fellow-passengers who had escaped being killed 
outright, and rendering assistance to those who 
were wounded, While they were prosecuting their 
humane labors, a fire was discovered among the 
ruins, which had probably originated from an over- 
turned stove, and as soon as the fact became known, 
and the shrieks of the wounded, and those who were 
being roasted alive, rose clear and terrible above all 
other sounds, the consternation of the spectators was 
without bounds. As rapidly as the wounded could be 
extricated from the ruins they were sent to Port 
Jervis, where every possible attention was bestowed 
upon them by the citizens. Although the sun had 
scarcely cast its first rays over the little village, the ladies 
turned out en masse and repaired to the Delaware 
Hotel, bearing with them bandages, liniments, and 
stimulating liquors, and applied themselves to the task 
of nursing and cheering the wounded, 

One of the rooms of the hotel was devoted to the 
purpose of a dead-house, and some of the most in- 
tensely affecting scenes were here witnessed as parents, 
brothers, sisters, relatives, fmends, all anxious and 
trembling, passed in review before the charred or 
bruised remains of some unfortunate traveler, in quest 
of some friend who might have been on board the ill- 
fated train. 

Among the bodies recognized at this place was that of 
Mrs. Snow, of Davenport, Iowa, who, with her husband 
and seven children,were on their way to found a home in 
Oalitornia, when she was suddenly snatched away from 
her seven little ones, and her husband, who was lying 
in an aijoining apartment, considerably injured. A 
young lady who was noticed laboring with much assi- 
duity, approached a gentleman who had been severely 
weunded, and had become quite delirious, and held to 
his nostrils a bouquet of delicate flowers. The wounded 
man, with a sudden gleam of intelligence and a sigh of 
rehef, raised his eyes, and whispered, ‘‘ God bless you.”’ 
The lady importuned the sufferer to accept the flowers, 
but he took only a single bud, and requested in a plain- 
tive tone that she would bestow her gift upon some 
other person who might be injured more than he, 

In order that the wounded might not suffer from any 
lack of medical treatment, a number of surgeons yol- 
unteered their services, and left this city for Port Jervis 
shortly atter recelving intelligence of the disaster, tak- 
ing with them a bountiful supply of medical stores. It 
is supposed that at least twenty-five persons were killed 
by the accident, seventy wounded, and seven burned 
to death in the ruins, 

Of the injured who still remain at Port Jervis, some 
sixty in number, there are six or seven whose cases 
have been found so serious that the physicians have 
scarcely any hope of their recovery, aod it is feared 
that the destruction of life will reach a higher figure 
than that which we have reported. 

Our artist, dispatched to the scene of the accident 
immediately after the painful intelligence reached this 
city, sketched some of the harrowing details of the dis- 
aster, ond with the hope of stimulating a popular senti- 
ment that may prove of service in establishing safe- 
guards againgt the recurrence of such misfortunes, 
we publish his pictures of the locality and of some of 
the most affecting incidents connected with the de- 
plorable event. 











THE TWO CREOLES 
Tue past history of the families of Louis 
Napoleon and the Sultan of Turkey is full of interesting 
and marvelous incidents, some of which are probably 
not generally known to our readers; 


“ These two monarchs, a few years ago, 60 cordially 
united in the struggle to maintain the integrity of the 
Ottoman Empire, are both decendants of American 
ladies; the one a grandson and the other a great grand- 
son. The ladies were born in the same neighborhood, 
on the Island of Martinique, one of the Weat Indies, 
They were of French origin, and companions and inti- 
mute friends in childhood and youth. They were Joge- 
phine de Tascher and Miss 8——. The history of Jose- 
phine is “yy ! known. She went to France, aad 
was mastied to M. de Beauharnais, by whom she had 
one son, Eugene, and a daughter, Hortense. Some 
time after the death of Beauharnais, Josephine was 
married to Napoleon Bonaparte, and became Empress 
of France. Her daughter, Hortense, was married to 
Louis Bonaparte, then King of Holland, and the pres- 
ent Emperor of France 1s her eoa by this marriage. 

« But now for the romance of the affair. Josephine's 
bosom friend quitted the Island of Martinque s:me 
time before she did, But the vessel that was carrying 
her to France was attacked and taken by Algerine cor- 
sairs, and the crew and passengers made prisone 
but the corsair ship was in turn attacked and pill 
by Tunis pirates, and Miss 8—— was carried vy them 
to Constantinople and offered for sale asa slave. Her 
extraord! beauty and accomplishments found her 
a purchaser in the Sultan himself, and she soon became 
the chief lady in his seraglio, and Sultana of Turkey, 
Mahmoud II, wes her son; Abdul Medjid wes the son 
of Mahmoud; and the present Sultan, Abdul Aziz Khan, 
as the grandson of Mahmoud. 

“Thus the two sovereigns wlo occupy so large a 
in the world’s eye, are descended from two Ame- 
Creole who were playmates in their youth, 

and as re abio for their beauty and excellent dis- 
ay Ay their varied and sin fortunes. 


membered the 
munificently for their y of the relatives 
of the Sultaness left the Island of Martinique and set- 
tled at Constantinople, where their descendants bs 





reside, and — the favor of the Sultan. The 
taness died in 1811, the Empress Josephine in 1814,” 
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DEDICATION OF THE MONUMENT TO THE MEMORY 


Dedication of the Lincoln Monument at 
Washington, D. C., on the 15th Ultimo. 


‘lax monument erected to the memory of 
Abraham Lincoln, in front of the City Hall at Washing- | 
ton, was formally dedicated, with appropriate and im- 
posing ceremonies, on the 15th of last month, the 
anniversary of his death. The monument consists of 
@ Tuscan pillar, thirty-five feet high, surmounted by a 
colossal statue of the murdered patriot, the statue and | 
column being both of white ‘narble, It is the produc- | 
tion of Lot Flannery, of Washington; the amount 
required tor the work, $7,000, being supplied by the 
voluntary contributions of the citizens of that city. 
An immense bled to witness the cere- 
mony and to attest their t for the i The 
Masonic Orders, Sons of Temperance, and other civic 
organizations were fully represented, and were mar- 
shaled around the monument and in front of the 
portico of the City Hall, their | * and insigni 
creating a solemn but picturesque effect. 

President Johnson stood on the platform, surrounded 
by military and naval officers, members of Congress 
and prominent officials connected with the Executive 
Departments. Many of the representatives of foreign 

nts were present, including the Ministers 
from England, Prussia, Italy, Greece, the Charge 
@’Affaires from Denmark, the Consul-General ot 
Switsérland, with their attachés, and the gentlemen 
connected with other legations. 

General Grant did not occupy the platform, but stood 
near and witnessed the proceedings. 
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OF ABRAHAM LINCOLN, 


During the ceremony, 
the rain fell at iatervale, 
but sometimes the sun 
would burst through the 
clouds and light up the 
scene, 

After prayer, and the 
playing of dirges by the 
bands, Major B. B, French 
delivered an oration, elo- 
quently reviewing the life 
and services of Abraham 
Lincoln. Colonel E. B. 
Olmstead then recited a 
poem, at the conclusion 
of which President John- 
son advanced to the front 
of the platform, and pull- 
ing at the halyarJs, un- 
vailed the statue. The 
shouts of the multitude 
and the music of the bands 
filled the air, and the na- 
tional flag was waved on 
the platform as the sculp- 
tured form of Abraham 
Lincoln was revoaled. 
The artist was then intro- 
duced, and, a benediction 
having been pronounced, 
the vast assemblage dis- 
persed, 








JAME# WHALEN THE ALLEGED ASSASSIN OF THE 
LATE HON. D'ARCY M’GEE. 
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SWEEPING THE STREETS AND DRAPING THE HOUSES ALONG THE LINE OF MARCH OF THE 
FUNERAL PROCESSION OF DARCY M’GEE, MONTREAL, CANADA. 
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senis the scene at the 
moment when the Pres!- 
dent advanced to unvail 
the statue. 


James Whalen, the 





D’Arcy McGee. 


ing, April 9th, James 
Whalen was brought be- 
fore the Police-Magistrate 
of Ottawa, Cansda, for ex- 
amination, on a charge of 
having murdered the Hon, 
Thoms D’Arcy McGee, at 
an early hour on the morn- 
ing of the 7th ult. The 
court -room was densely 
crowded, and all eyes were 
directed to the prisoner, 
who did not appear at all 
alarmed at his critical 
situation, Several wit- 
nesses were examined, 
and from the evidence 
taken, it appears that the 
prisoner had been arrested 
several months ago in 


Alleged Assassin of | 
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IN WASHINGTON, D. C., ON THE 15TH OF APRIL, 1868—PRESIDENT JOHNSON UNVAILING THE STATUZ.—FROM A SKETCH 1¥ 
JAMES E. TAYLOR. 


Our engraving repre- ; Quebec, on a charge of being a Fenian; that he had 


been admitted four times to the gallery of the House 
on the night of the murder, showing the necessary 
tickets each time, and seeming very nervous; that at 


| the time of his arrest a six-barreled revolver was found 


On Thursday morn- | 





| 


in his possession, with one barrel empty, and showing 
signs of having been recently discharged; and that he 
had on two occasions visited the house at which the 
dcceased boarded, and conducted himself in a manner 
that so excited the lady in charge, that she ordered 
him from the premises. The bullet taken from the 
head of the deceased was compared with others which 
the prisoner had about him, and was found to cor- 
respond exactly, Other facts tend to show that Whalen 
was the murderer; but, of course, until convicted by 
due course of law, he is entitled to the presumption of 
innocence, Still, as an accused party, we publish his 
portrait in this number, 








Some years ago, a farmer’s barn was struck 
by lightning, and burned to the ground. Many of the 
citizens bad gone to the fire, when a fop met a cele- 


| brated doctor, and accosted him in this wise: 


“Can you—zh, tell me, doctah, how fah they have 
succeeded in extinguishing the conflagration of the— 
ah, unfortunate fellah’s barn ?”’ 

The doctor eyed the individual attentively, drop 
his head as usual for a moment, and then slipping his 
thumb and finger into his waistcoat pocket, took out a 
couple of pills, and handed them to him, sa: : 

‘Take these, sir, and go to bed; if you do not feel 
better in the morning, call at my surgery.” 





—— 
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SELLING MOURNING BADGES IN MEMORY OF THE LATE HON. D'ARCY MGEE, MONTREAL, CANADA, 
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LADY LOBBYISTS IN THE RECEPTION ROOM OF THE SENATE, WASHINGTON, D, C, ADJUTANT-GENERAL THOMAS GIVING HIS TESTIMONY AT THE IMPEACHMENT TRIAL, 
FROM A SKETCH BY JAMES E.” TAYLOR. WASHINGTON, D. ©.—FROM A SKETCH BY JAMES E. TAYLOR. 


HOME INCIDENTS, 


Scene in the Hallway Adjoining the Re. | ii 
ception Room of the Senate During a 
Recess—Lady Lobbyists in the Recep. | ° 
tion Room. i 
Our two engravitj~. «usw one of the peculiar 

phases of official life in Washington, where, as, we sup- | | 
pose, at all other seats of government in civilized coun- | | 
tries, the ladies exercise more or less influence upon | 
the legislators, and practice their persuasive arts to ob- | 
tain some little favor in the gift of those in power. 
With irresistible and graceful pertinacity, the fair sup- 
pliante will buttonhole the Senators as they pass from 
the Chamber during a recess, and plead their cases 
with feminine tact and perseverance. The Reception- 
room of the Senate is often crowded with ladies engaged 
in conversation of a social or business character with 
the grave and reverend Senators, 


Adjutant-General Thomas as a Witness 
tor the Defense. 


The testimony of General Lorenzo Thomas at the Im- | 
peachment Trial has been general!y read with interest, 
and has been the subject of much comment by the pub- 
lic press. There was a vein of humor in it that relieved 
the monotony of the judicial proceedings. The Gene- 
ral delivered his evidence in a loud tone, and with rapid 
utterance, with an occasional peculiar swing of the foot 
and movement of the hand, suggestive of a slight de- 
gree of nervousness. Our engraving represerts him 
on the witness-stand, undergoing the searching cross- 
examination of Manager Butler. 


A Mother and Her Dead Infant Locked Up 


A few evenings ago, while a young woman named 
Catharine Robertson was attending religious services in 
St. Alphonsus German Catholic Church in Thompson 
street, in this city, she thought that her little baby, 
which was cozily nestled in her arms, was unusually 
quiet, and upon examination, found that it had sud- 
denly died. Startled at the unexpected decease of her 
babe, the poor mother became frantic with grief, and 
very naturally gave vent to her feelings in passionate 
outcries, At this interruption of the services, some 
parties in the congregation called in a police officer, and 
had the distracted woman arrested as a disorderly char- 
acter. She was first taken to the Eighth Precinct Sta. | 
tion-house, but as there were no conveniences for in- 
flicting upon the woman a punishment sufficient for 
the high misdem~anor ot sobbing aloud on discovering 
that the dear one she was pressing to her bosom was 
cold and lifeless, Captain Mills ordered the officer to 
take the woman to the Fifteenth Precinct Station-house, 
On arriving at this place, the sergeant in charge in- 
quired into the particulars of the case, and telegraphed 
the result to Captain Mills, who, in answer, directed the 
officor to lock the woman up and send for the Coroner, 
and accordingly Mrs. Robertson, still clinging to the 
dead body of her infant, was placed in acell and se- 
cured with lock and key. It is difficult to understand 
how the machirery of justice in a cwilized community 
could be so misapplied as to involve this cruel treat- 
ment ofa woman under circumrtances where she most 
required and deserved kindness and consolation, 
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LADIES BUTTON-HOLING SENATORS IN THE HALLWAY ADJOINING THE SENATE CHAMBER, 
WASHINGTON, D. C.— FYROM A SKETCH BY JAMES FE. TAYLOKM, 


Fight with a Lynx at Empire, Wis. 


Several days ago, while a gentleman named Foster 
was engaged in chopping wood about a half mile from 
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his residence at Empire, Wis., he was startled by a sud- 
den, coarse and fierce growl, which seemed to proceed 
from but a short distance, and on looking around he 
recognized a huge lynx crouching on the ground, and 
rolling bis eyes in a frightful manner. Seizing the ax . 
with both hands, the man put himself in s defensive 
position, and awaited the dash he was sure the terrible 
animal would speedily make. He did not have to wait 
long; with a defiant growl the lynx sprang forward, 
and as he approached, Mr, Foster dealt him a blow with 
the ax, which sent him staggering backward. Quiekly 
recovering from the blow, the animal again sprang for- 
| ward, more furious than before, and succeeded in get- 
| ting its teeth into the left sleeve of Mr. Foster's coat, 
but fortunately causing no more serious wound than a 
severe scratch on his arm. Just as the lynx tastened 
m bis arm, Mr. Foster dealt him a blow on the head, 
which almost cut his head asunder, and the ferocious 
anima] fell dead at his feet. The animal measured 
aight feet from the tip of his nose to the end of his 
tail. 
| Remarkable Death of a Child. 


A very singular aecident occurred recent!y in New 
Orleans, resulting in the death of a child of Mr. John 
Dean, of that place. Mr. Warmeuth, one of the Republi- 
can candidates for Governor of Louisiana, resides at the 
house of Mr. Dean. One day he was lying on his bed 
wleep, when a little child of his host climbed in a sport- 
ive mood upon the bedside and commenced tickling the 
feet of the sleeping man. The latter involuntarily gave 
+ convulsive start, and the child was thrown to the 
floor, striking on its head and receiving injuries which 
‘aused brain fever, and terminated in death. 
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A REMARKABLE IMPOSTOR. 
From {“ Travels in France and Germany in 1865 and 
1866,"’ by Capt. Spencer. 

I nap taken my place in the express night- 
rain from Paris to Marseilles, on my route to Algeria 
nd Morocco. There was noth'ng remarkable in my 
ellow-travelers, nor in their conversation, until we 
irived at the third or fourth station, where we received 
| wm addition to our party in the person of a passenger, 
| remarkable for the neatness of his equipment as the 
verfectly gentlemanly style of bis general appearance, 
tverything about him exhibited the taste of a man of 
he upper ten thousand, who had plenty of money at 
iis command, and was accustomed to the best so- 
slety. 

Up to the present time, as the conversation of my 
ellow-travelers had consisted of nothinz more inter: st- 
ing to a stranger thrn the prospects of the harvest and 
he vintage, I half dozed in the corner of the carriage, 
juietly enjoying my cigar. 

“Ah! monsieur,” exclaimed our new vyoyageur, 
‘what a splendid cigar that is you are smoking! I 
mew it tobe Havana, by the aroma, the moment I 
‘ntered the carriage. You cannot get such a thing now 
n France, at any pric, unlegs you import them your- 
self, andthen you must get a special order to do #0 
rom the Government. Nevertheless, fine as yours un- 
loubtedly are, I think mine are equally good,” said 
1¢, handing me at the same time his cigar-case to heip 
nyself. 

This led toa most animated conversation; and if I 
was struck by the distinguz appearance of the stranger 
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at first, half an hour’s conversation showed me that he 
was man of rare ability. Like myself, he was also s 
great traveler; had been all over Europe and s great 


part of Asia and Northern Africa, spoke several of the | 


of Europe with great fluency, as wellas ® 
little Russian and Turkish; and, while comparing notes, 
I tound he was as wel! acquainted with the manners and 
customs of the various countries he had visited as my- 
eclf—a very unusual thing im Frenchmen, who have 
nothing of the paesion of the English for traveling, and 
rarely speak any foreign language sufficiently well to 
make themselves understood, 

During the whole night we amused ourselves with 

details of our sdventures, and anecdotes of the strange 
characters we had met with during our travels; took 
refresments together at different buffets along the line; 
treated cach other in the game friendly, confiding man- 
ner ic u we had known each other for years. Nothing 
~snrred to interrupt our harmony until I arrived at 
Marseilles, where, having secured a place in the steamer 
touua for Algiers, we sat down to a comfortable break- 
fast at our hotel. I had, however, scarcely taken the first 
mouthful, when the waiter entered, telling me there 
was a gentleman waiting to see mein the joining 
room. Aglance was cient to tell me that the per- 
son who had sent for me was an agent of (he police, 

“* Monsicur est Anglais 

* Out, monsieur.’ 

“1 thought so, You have come direct from Paris, 
and you are on your way to Algiers; you took some 
r-freshinent at Lyons, and drank a bottle of old Cham- 
bertin with your compagnon du voyage of the railway 


e 

** Most accurately described,” I replied. 

“ Did you ever meet with the gentleman before?” 

“Never.” 

“ Of course, then, you know nothing of his history or 
antecedents ?” 

*“ Absolutely nothing.’ 

“No doubt you find him s very pleasant com- 
psnion ?” 

“I never met with one more agreeable or gentle- 
manly.” 

“Bo much the worse for those he selects as bis vic- 
tims. Just look and see it you have lost anything ?” 

“No; here is my money all right in my pocket-book, 
and there are my dispatches in the breast-pocket of 
my coat,” 

* Marvelous—most marvelous!”’ eried my interro- 
gator. “You will no doubt be astounded when I tell 
you that you have made the acquaintance of the most 
accomplished chevalter d’industric at this moment in 
all Evrope, who, notwithstanding his disreputable call- 
ing, is a nobleman, and related to some of the first fam- 
ilies in France, We have nothing against him at pres- 
ent; forthe very best reason, that he has only just 
completed his term of imprisonment; but he is such a 
wondertul actor, and his disguises are s0 numerous, 
and so true to nature, that even the Argus eyes of the 
most vigilant agent de police are deceived. Indced, it 
was only by the slightest chance I recognized him, and 
then I owe it entirely to that strong bottle of Burgundy 
be helped yu to drink at Lyons; but so it is, and has 
ever been, in nine cases out of ten, the cleverest men 
in crime that Ihave had to do with, lose their wits 
when they take « ylass too much.” 

On pe A this, he turned on his heel, and most un- 
ceremoniously quitted the room. Iwas bewildered, I 
knew not what to think. Might it not be a case of mis- 
taken identity ?—some persons 60 wuch resemble each 

er. The more I thought, the more I considered the 
matter, the more I believed I had arrived at the right 
conclusion, What, so perfect a gentleman as that to be 
acommon pilferer!—a common pickpocket! Prepos- 
terous! I had lost nothing; on the contrary, he had 
lenty of money at command, and througuout the 
journey paid bis share of whatever we had in common, 
as every other high-spirited, genUeman would have 
done. I was lost in amazement, and full of confidence 
in the honorable character of my friend, I entered the 
t-room, and laughingly said, in the off-hand 
manner of a man who disbelieves in toto what be is 
about to say: 

“Do you know, monsieur, that I have just had a 
visit from an agent de police, who has told me that you 
are one of the greatest escrocs of the day ?—one of the 
most accomplished chevaliers d’industrie at this moment 
in Eurupe,"’ 

“Monsieur, have you seen anything in my conduct 
during our short acquaintance to warrant such a sup- 

ition ?”” he answered, drawing himself up with all 

hat indignation of manner and bearing that might be 

expected from a gentleman who felt himeelf injured by 
ap upjust suspicion. 

“Nothing!” I exclaimed; ‘‘on the contrary, in all 
my travels I never met with a companion I liked so 
much, no one thet wav more amusing, and all I regret 
is that I did not kick the fellow down-stairs,”’ 

** Don’t be se hasty, monsieur. Appearances are all 
in my favor; but, alas! every word the agent told you 
is too true. I am a sorry dog, for, having lost all that 
I had, and af erward what my friends and refations 
could spare, I have been compelled for the last four or 
five years to live by my wits. Still, during all that 
time, I never foreot that I was a gentleman. My 

marries, when I want money, are those that prey upon 
weakners of their fellow-creatures—your princes of 
the State and Church, your rich financiers, bankers, 
and siock-jobbers; but never yet have I taken a cent 
from a poor gentleman. My scouts at the Hotel des 
Princes, where you were staying, put me on e false 
scent. I certainly did intend to do a little business on 
my own account, at your expense, when I took my 
= with you in the same carriage; and now you must 
aware of the numberless opportunities I had of 
every farthing you were possessed of, it I was 

so inclined. But, no; I very soon saw you had no 
oon to epere, and to spoil such as you, monsieur, 
would be worse than sacrilege. Above all, you charmed 
me with your conversation and adventures; you made 
me happy; I was again a ventleman, and you treated 
me as one. It recalied to my remembrance the brighter 
period of my life—the time when I was free from 
crime—the spoiled ciild of a doting mother, who 
denied her darling nothing that wealth could purchase. 
And more, monsicur, baving told you something of my 
ead, eventful life, 1am sure you will grant one favor: 
Please retire into the ining room, for just five 
= while I pack up few things I have, and be 


On my return, instead of my traveling companion I 
found a commissionaire from the Messageriec lmperiale 
Steam-Packet Office, who had been sent for my luggage, 
and to say that, owing to a telegraphic meseage just 
receivel trom Paris, the steamer would sail in less 
than a quarter of an hour. Having no time to lose 1 
hurried on board, and when in the act of placing a 


FUN FOR THE FAMILY. 


A HUNGRY coun was exploring one of 
the quiet lanes in the city for a dinner, when his ears 
were saluted bya sbrill voice from an eating-house, 
which uttered in rapid tones the fellowing incompre- 








hensib! : 

neces Senge ianiaiieal - ‘ 
tonantaters — Biled bbageveget bl Walkinsir- 
takaseateir.”’ ; 


The astovished man hastened his pace in order to 
find a house where they spoke plain English. 


RAL is a prosy, long-winded talker like an 
oil- 
Sesouse he’s 0 guostous beve. 


A tricky lawyer, whe had turned preacher 
from selfish panacea, pretended to have had visions, 
and also that he actually been in heaven for a pe- 
riod ef eleven months, whereupon one of his neighbors 
arose in the co; on and eaid that his statement 
was obviously false, as, ifhe had really been there so 
long he’d have been sure to stay the other od month 
80 as to have gained a legal settlement. 


A GENTLEMAN praising the personal charms 
ofa hy plain woman before a friend, the latter whis- 


™m: 
“And why don’t you lay claim to such an accom- 
plished beauty ?”’ 
“ What right have I to her ?’’ said the other. 
“Every right, by the law of nations, as the first dis- 
coverer.”’ 


A HARD-WoRKING, eminently pious woman 
once said: 

**I don’t want to go to heaven as soon asl die, but 
rather to sleep in the grave s few years just to get 


Wuen is a prison-door like an escaped thief? 
When it’s bolted. 


A GENTLEMAN in a suburban town buried 
his sixth wife last week. Shortly after the funera) he 
met the minister who officiated, and offered him a ten 
dollar bil. The minister declined to take it, saying he 
was not accustomed ts — pay for such services. 
The gentleman coolly replied: 

Just as you say; but that’s what I’ve been in the 
habit of pa: for burying my wives.” 


Manrxiep couples resemble a pair of shears, 
ao joined that they cannot be separated, often moving 
in opposite directions, yet always punishing any one 
who comes between them. 


Way ought a carpenter never to suffer from 
hunger? 

Because he can always chop a stake (steak) out of a 
piece of wood, or lay his hands on as saw’s edge (sau- 
sage) at a moment’s notice. 


Wuat two Sisters of Charity have wrought 
the most good in the world? 
Faith and Hope. 


Wuicu is the last bridge one would wish a 
wagon to go over? 
The bridge of the nore. 


‘Tne dear young Jadies whom nature has dis- 
appointed in the shade of their hair, have at last 
formed a convincing retort for any gentleman who may 
dare to impugn their motives—“ whom the gods love, 
dye yourg.” 


Iv twenty-four grains make a penny-weight, 
how many will make a penny-run ?” 


An old ‘‘ tar” has recently prepared a hand- 
book of nautical terms for the use of ;ersons who 
intend to follow the sea. In order to correct popular 
belief one author gravely asserts that the berths on 
board do not necessarily add to the census. The hatch- 
ways are not hens’ nests, They way of the ship is not 
the extent of her avoirdupois. ‘The boatawain «ioes not 
pe all hands with a meerschaum. The ship does not 
ave a wake over a dead calm. The swell of a ship's 
side is not caused by dropsy, nor is the taper of a bow- 
sprit a tallow-candle, © hold is not the vessel’s 

p. The trough of the sea is not dug out of the 
ship’s . The crest of a wave is not an indication 
of its . The buoy is not the captain’s sop, The 
men are not beat to quarters with a club. Ships are 
never boarded at hotels, The bow of a ship not 
evidence ot politeness. A sailor’s stockings are never 
manufactured from a yarn of his own spinning. The 
sails of a ship are not made by an auctioneer, nor are 
the stays constructed by a milliner. 


An editor and his wife were walking out in 

the bright moonlight one eveniug. Like all editors’ 

wives, she was of an a ee nature. 
‘Notice that moon; how bright, calm and beauti- 


“Couldn't think of noticing it,”’ returned the editor, 
“for anything less than fifty cents a line.” 


A Western editor says that in smoky Pitts- 
burg men kiss each other’s wives, and are able to tell 
which is their own only by the taste. 


Tue superintendent of lamps in a city where 
gas has just been introduced recently, presented to the 
city treasurer his month’s bill, which was much heavier 
than hie former ones, On being interrogated as to the 
cause oi the extra charge, the official answered that he 
had been obliged to buy a number of lanterns to enable 
the men to ses where the lamp-posts were while en- 
gaged in extinguishing the lights, 


A sERVANT girl recently entcred a prominent 
picture gallery and accosted the oj) rator with: 

“TI say; how long does it take to get a photograph 
atter you leave your measure.” a 


Few persons who read the daily papers 
have any idea of the stratagems which are resorted to 
by reporters to supply them with the latest intelli. 
ee During the war, a certain document of great 
portance was submitted to the government printer, 
with strict orders to allow no person to communicate 
its contents to any newspaper, and every compositor 
was searched before leaving the composing-room, to 
see that he did not conceal any proof-sheets about his 
reon, Journalistic ingenuity was put to the test, but 

t proved equal to the occasion. A correspondent bribed 
one of the typos to wear 4 ot white overalls, to 
watch his chance, and when he gota favorable oppor- 
tunity, to ink the type, and then seat himself upon it. 
This done, he left the office for a few moments, and ap- 
peared din au alley near by, where a faithful scribe was 





= of money in the hand of my conductor, a peculiar 
jook and a deep-drawn sigh told me at a glance whom I 
had before me; but so completely transformed in ap- 
posmence as to dety the possibility of recognition. I 

ad werely a moment to say, *‘ Go on the stage; that is 
your true vocation. Do not oT. this; there is my 
card—write and let me know if I can be of any service 


to ” 

On all my travels, in my intercourse with my fellow- 
creatures, whether civilized or semi-barbarian, I never 
met with one, howev r vicious, who had not s mething 
geod iu his nature, if you bappen to strike the right 
chor’. The high-born titled roué, who up to this time 
had been celebrated only for crime, all at once vanished 
from the world, as if he never had been. In short, he 

dopted the 1 I had given him, changed his 
name, and is now one of the most popular actors of the 
day, as much reepected for his virtu:s as he is admired 
for his talents by every man of his acquaintance. 


= 


“Do zou know what made my voice so 
melodious?” said a celebrated vocalist, of awkward 
manners, to a fiiend. 

“No,” the latter. 

“Why, then, I'll tell you. When I was about fifteen 
1 by accident, some train oil.” 

“I don't ” rejoined the other, * it would have 
Slesaieaaa EN 700 bt ont 











in read to copy the words printed on the rear oi 
the white breeches, aud send them instantly to New 
York by telegraph. 


Tue most recent device to obtain subscri- 
bers to a paper, throws all the varieties of ‘gratis ’’ add- 
enda into the shade. One just publish at Rome 
“ has received the blessing of the Pope, which will be 
extended to all subscribers!” 


Wuart tree is that which is not affected by 
the season, and bringg forth neither blossom nor fruit ? 
The boot-tree, 


A Yanxer landowner advertising to sell a 
large tract of land in oue of our Western States, proves 
the superior iertility of the district by the following an- 
noupcement: “A man stuck @ stick into the ground 
which he Mad carried a week as a walking-stick for a 
support, it sprouted, and in two years he gathered a 
peck of pears from it.” 


War is a spider a good espond: 
qunse he Gapentaas to ereny pom = Be 


An apprentice frequently keeping late hours, 
his master at length ik occasion to apply some 
weighty arguments to convince him of the “ error of 
his ways.” During the chastisement he continually 
exclaimed, ‘* How lone will you serve the devil ?” 

The lad r+ plied, whimperin, ** You know best, sir; I 





my indentures will be out in three months,”’ 


The newly ted Monitor-Plate Piano- 
fortes of Messrs, Schtitze & Ludolff have added greatly 
to the reputation of those skillful manufact The 


influences of cold, heat, and dryness. 6 
sapeovenre® has rendered the instruments of Messrs. 
fitze & Ludolff very popular with artists ané ama- 





Those who suffer from nervous irrita=- 
tions, itching uneasiness, and the discomfort that fol- 
lows from an enfeebled and disordered state of the sys- 
tem, should take AYER’S SARSAPARILLA, and cleanse 
the blood. Purge out the lurking distemper that un- 
dermines the health, and the constitutional vigor will 
return. 

s. T .--1860.--X. 

“ BLESSED BE THE MAN WHO FIRST INVENTED SLEEP.” 
quoth Sancho Panza. Sleep has often been “ mur- 
dered,” oot in Macbeth’s case only, but in many mod- 
ern inetances, by Indigestion, Nervous Disorders, 
Headache, and a host of other complaints. For all such 


there is a remedy, and sufferers may now exclaim, 
Blessed be the man who invented the 


PLANTATION BITTHRS. 


This delicious Cordial amd fine Tonic is now hailed 
by millions as the great Health-Giver and Restorer 
Resolve to buy a bottle, and don’t “‘sleep on it,” “Be 
wise in time.” 





MaawNoiia WatEn—A delightful toilet article—supe- 
rior to Cologne, and at half the price. 

Holloway’s Pills and Ointment are the 
twin remedies on which depends more than one-half 
the civilized world for heaith. Diseases which have 
baffled all medical skill disappear before their wonder- 
ful healing and cleansing vir'ues. 





Moth Patches, Freckles and Tan- 


HE ONLY RELIABLE REMEDY for those srown 

DISCOLORATIONS On the face is ‘* Perry's Moth and 

Freckle Lotion.” Prepared only by Dr. B. C. PERRY, 
“a street, New York. sg Sold everywhere, 





New Publications. 


G OOD AGENTS, Male and Female, wanted in eve 
J village, town and city, for ““‘THE WORLD A 
HOME,” a new Monthly Magazine, superior to any $4 
magazine published. Terms, $3 nd year. Every sub- 
scriber shares in a monthly dividend, Single copies, 
35 cents, with a sealed order for goods. Write to 
EVANS & CO., Publishers, 
664-7 814 Chestnut St., Philadelphi.. 








‘= PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL AND LIFE 
ILLUSTRATED—Has a very large circulation, 
Devoted to Ethnology, Physiology, Phrenology, Psy- 
chology, Education, Art, Literature, with Measures to 

Reform, Elevate, and Improve Mankind, Physically, 

Mentally, and Spiritually. A first-class Monthly Maga- 

zine at $3a year; with Lzsxie, only $5. All works on 

“Short-Hand ” supplied by 8. R. WELLS, Publisher, 

389 Broadway, N. ¥. 656-7 

Just Out, 

THE STRANGER IN THE TROPICS: A Gurpe-Boox 
yor TRAVELERS IN CUBA, PUERTO-RICO ‘AND 87. 
THomas; With Suggestions to Invalides (By a Phy- 
sician), and Hintstor Tours. One Vol. 8vo. In1vs- 
TRATED. Price, in cloth, $1.50. 

Should be read by every person with weak lungs or 
disordered nervous system. 

Will be sent by mail, free, on receipt of price. 

FRANK LESLIE, 

* ILUsTRACION AMERICANA, 

No. 537 Pearl Street, New York. 


THE PEN AND PENCIL. 
VOL. IrtI.—1868. 


An Illustrated weekly of 16 large quarto pages; 48 
columns of artistically-illustrated reading matter of 
pure and high-toned literature, making at the end of 
each year two volumes of 832 pages, 2,496 columns, All 
for the small sum of $1 per volume, by all odds the 
cheapest weekly publication in this country. Mailed 
three months on trial for 66 cents, or $2 per year. Sin- 
gle copies 5 cents. Sold by all Newsdealers, 
T. R. DAWLEY, Publisher, 
21 and 23 Ann street, New York. 


I OOK AGENTS WANTED, for Howtanp'’s LIFE or 

GENERAL GRANT, as A SOLDIER AND a STATES- 
man. An accurate History of nis Military and Civil 
Career. One large octave vol. of 650 pages, finely 
illustrated. Agents will find this the Book to sell at 
the present time. The largest commission given. We 
employ no General Agents, and offer extra indacements 
to canvassers. Agents will see the advantage of dealing 
directly with the publishers. For circulars and terms, 
address J. B. BURR & CO., Publishers, Hartford, Ct. 
657-60 


GENTS WANTED to take orders in every town for 
tl the LIFE OF ULYSSES 8. GRANT, in one Volume, 
over 600 pages, well illustrated. By Benson J. Lossing. 
For particulars apply to the ae, LEDYARD 
BILL, 75 Fulton street, New York. tf 











OOK AGENTS WANTED for a new, splendidly 
iliustrated, and very popular book, of special 
value and interest to everybody engaged in commerce 
or trade. Liberal terms and exclusive territory given. 
Address, at once, D. APPLETON & CO., Publishers, 
New York, for terms and particulars, °o 


AGENTS WANTED 


To sell Engravings and Prints; also Stationery Goods 
and Silver Watches,- $30 invested will realize $100. 
Ad HASKINS & ©O,, 36 Beekman St., N.Y. tf 





The Book of Wonders tells how to 
make all kinds of Patent Medicines, Perfumery, Toilet 
Articles, Cosmetics, Candies, Wines, Cordiais, Soaps, 
Dyes and hundreds of other articles in daily demand. 
Easily made and sold at ~; Ae Bent post 
for 25 centa, by O. A. BOO. iH, No. 102 Nassau 
street, N. ¥. tf 


<ALL ——_— 


Burnisher, Pencil Sharpener, Paper Cutter, and Pen 
Holder combined. Sells at sight. Agents wanted. Can 
make $104 day. Samples sent by mail fo~ 30 cents, or 
two styles for 50 cents. Address MORSE ERASER CO,, 
we Libeary street, Philadelphia, 661-41 








CARHART & NEEDHAM 


Manufacturers of the celebrated Silver-Tongue 


Organs. They have had an experience of over 
twenty years. make the LARGEST. 
make the 8 ° They make the B 
CuvUECH 
ScHOOL Lopes 
PaRLon 
Lrpeary PaBlLon 
CONCERT LxpraRy 
Bovuporn e@ CHunce 
CHURCH Lrepary 
Lrpeary CHorm 
Cnor Concent 
PARLOR Lopez 
Particular attention given to Lodges with 
ae styles. Catal and price sent by mail. 
ARHART & NEEDH. are the original 


CARHART & NEEDHAM, 
Nos, 143, 145, and 147 East Twenty-third street, MY. 
eow 


Imitation Ivory Goods! 


GREAT IMPROVEMENTS MADE. 


Martingale Rings, $18 and $20, le ; Bu- 
liard BalJ's, $9 and $10, set; Faro fs, $9, and 
+14 ag 100; Ivory, Pearl and Gilt Sleeve Buttons, from 
18 to $144 per gross pair. WM. M. WELLING, 671 
Broadway. 








SELF-LICHTING 
GAS-BURNER! 


(LOCKE'S PATENTS.) 
NO ELECTRICITY! 
NO FRICTION !! 
NO MATCHES !!! 


Turn the Key and the Gas is lighted. Applied to any 
Gas-Fixtures without alteration. 
Price, $leach. Sample sent by mall on receipt of 
$1. Liberal discount to the trade. 
New York and Brooklyn Agency, 
P. 8. SANDERSON, t, 
No. 661 Broadway, opp. Bond at., N. ¥. City. 


NEW YORK’S INNER LIFE 
UNVAILED! 


FRANK LESLID’S 
CHIMNEY CORNER. 


FRANK LESLIE has the gratification of an- 
nottncing to the public, that in accordance with his 
determination to make THE CHIMNEY OOR- 
NER the most Attractive and Popular I Qustrated 
Family Paper in the world, he has arranged for 
the exclusive publication, by the payment of a 
LARGER SUM THAN WAS EVER BEFORE PAID TO AN 
AMERIOAN waRiTER, of A NEW AND THRILL- 
ING STORY OF NEW YORK, entiiled, 


Out of the Streets! 
Srom the pen of the distinguished American 
Writer and Dramaitist, 


CHARLES CAYLER. 


No Novel ever published in this country ha 
exceeded this great Sensational Production tn tts 
Profound and Stirring Interest, its Startling yet 
Truthful Incidents, its vivid and Powerful 
Descriptions, or in its Graphic and Fascinating 
Style. 

In this Remarkable Narrative, which is 
FOUNDED UPON ACTUAL EVENTS, and in which 
most of the Characters are drawn from Life, MR. 
GAYLER displays all those peculiar qualities and 
that earnestness of purpose—that thorough ao- 
quaintance with all the Phases of Oity Life—that 
intimate knowledge of all the subtleties of Human 
Nature, and penetration into the various Impulses, 
Passions and Motives which govern the Human 
Heart—and that strong power in the elaborate 
development af Character, which have made his 
Writings and Dramatic Works so universally 
popular. In 


Out of the Streets 


he takes us into every walk of life, and ethibits 
Society in all its Lights and Shades; the Votaries 
of Fashion; the Homes of the Poor; he Palace 
and the Prison; the Belles of Society and the 
Bankers of Wall s'reet; the Millionaire and the 
Beggar; Vice and Virtue; the Man of Probity 
and the Bank Defaulter; the beautiful, virtuous, 
trusting, patient, suffering woman, resisting 
Temptation in its most dazzling form, and the 
wicked, designing, crafty Adventuress, tracking 
her victim to Ruin and Despair, all pass before 
us in this Truthful Panorama of Life ! 


Out of the Streets 


will make the greatest sensation ever created tn 
American Literature, and should be read at every 
Fireside in theLand! Its publication will be com. 
menced in No. 154 of FRANK LESLIE'S 
CHIMNEY OORNER. It will be profusely 
Itustrated, and, in addition, a Beautiful Picture 
will be GIVEN AWAY with the Number contain- 
ing the First Chapters of the Story ! 

Send in your Subscriptions and Orders to 

FRANE LESLIE, 
687 Pearl Street, N. ¥, 
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WHEEL CHAIRS. 


For in or outdoor use. Any one 
having the use of the hands can 
propel and guide one. Prices $20 
to $40. 

Invatips’ CaRRiaGEs made to 
order, State your case and send 
stamp for circular. 

Patent CaNTERING HORSES, 

$12 to $25. 
¥ 8. W. SMITH, 
ey 90 William street, New York. 


L. A. BLLIOT, BOSTON, 
Has the largest variety of Engravings, Chromos, &c., 
to be found in the country. close stamp for Cata- 


INVALIDS’ 

















logue. _836-8eow _ 
A, FASE, 2O8 $25 o, Megetic 


with glass shade, steel and German-silver works, white 
enameled dial, ordinary watch size, sound and service- 
able. Warranted to denote correct time, and keep in 
order for two years. Where satisfaction is not given, 
the mone will be returned. Sent, post-paid, for $1; 
three for $2; or by express, C.O. D., on receipt of $1 
4 i guarantee. Address HUNTER & CO., Hindsdale, 


AGENTS WANTED. 


OR THE LIVE OF GEN. U. 8. GRANT, 
By Hon. Henry C. Deming. The only work of the 





kind issued under the sanction and by the authority of Grant’ 


himself. The author is well-known as one of the most 

brilliant writers and eloquent orators in the country. 

Agents will find this one o! the most intensely interest- 

ing Biographies ever published in America, and will 

mect with a ready sale. For pa:ticulars address 

8. 8. SCRANTON & CO., 126 Asylum st., Hartford, Ct. 
655-8 


E MPLOYMENT. $15 to $30 a day guaranteed. 
ale or Female Agents wanted in every town— 
descriptive circulars free, Address JAMES C, RAND & 
CO., Biddeford, Me. 654-66 
Patent Magic Fans—for both Ladies 
and Gentlemen’s use—just the thing to take with you 
to Church, Public Mcetings, Parties, &c. They are sure 
to please. Only 50 cents each, Address W. C, WEMYSS, 
575 Broadway, N, Y. 654-66 





The Great Discovery !—$4@ from 50 cts. 
Samples, particulars, etc., sent free by mail for 50 cts., 
which will yield a net profit of over $4. They are every- 
where needed, and sejl at sight. Agents wanted. Ad- 
dress MARTIN & COM, Hinsdale, N. H. tf 


Royal Havana Lottery. 





tn Drawing of February 6, 1868, 4 
No. 13207..... Pe Ore $100,000 
a ere ©  sssecesese 60,000 
BO. BWR. ccccoccce © sececconee 20,000 
mm Bisaccsésces  scccccccce 10,000 
BO, Bb scccseccce © coccce soee 5,000 
We. BGG. .cccccoce © ceccccces - 5,000 


Being the six capital prizes, 
Prizes paid in gold. Information furnished. Highest 
rates paid for doubloons and all kinds of gold and 


silver. 
TAYLOR & CO., Bankers, 16 Wall st., N. Y. 








Ox OUNCE OF GOLD will be given for every ounce 
of adulteration fownd in “Bb. T. Bansrrr’s Lion 
Corrzz.”” This Coffee is roasted, ground, and sealed 
“hermetically,” under letters patent trom the U. 8, Gov- 
ernment, All the “aroma” is saved, and the coffee 
presentsarich, glossy appearance. Every family should 
use it, as it is 16 to 20 per cent. stronger than olher pure 
**Coffee.” One can in every twenty contains a $1 
Greenback. For sale everywhere, If your grocer 
does not keep this coffee, and will not get it for you, 
ety direct to the factory, B. T, BABBITT, 
Nos. 64 to 74 Washington St., N. Y. 645-5! 


THE CONFESSIONS AND EXPE. 
RIENCE OF AN INVALID. 


Published for the benefit and as a caution to young 
men and others, who suffer from Nervous Debility, &c., 
supplying THE MEANS OF BFLF-CURE. Written by on: who 
cured self, and sent tree on receiving post-paid 
dire.ted envelope. Address NATHANIEL MAYFAIR, 
Brooklyn, N. Y. Also free, by the same pub'isher, 
Sas ot DAISY SWAIN, the great Poem otf the 

ar. 





“7 Something New. “@% 
For Agents and Dealers to sell, 20 Novel and Useful 


Articles; profits a. Send stamp for circular. 
tf 8. W. RICE & CO., 83 Nassau street, N. Y. 





$10 A Day for all. Sienvil Tool Samples 
free, Address A. J. FULLAM, Springfield, Vt. 


THE OCOMIC HISTORY OF IMPEACH. 
MENT.—Will be published on Saturday, 
the 25th April. Send your orders at once. 
FRANK LESLIE'S BUDGET OF FUN, 
with 40 humorous pictures, illustrating 
the Comical Tragical History of tre Im- 
peachment of Andy Johnson, This will 
be the most successful political jeu d'esprit 
ever issued. For sale by all Newsdealers 
Send your orders without delay. 


‘FRANK LESLI’'S 


PLEASANT HOURS, 


PRICE 15 CENTS A NUMBER, On $1 50 4 yearn. 
A Beautifully Illustrated Journal for the 
Family Circle, Railroad Travelers, etc. 


This publication, composed of Original Stories by 
well-known writers, interspersed with Interesting 
Narratives of Travel and Adventure in all parts of the 
world; Recent Discoveries in Science; Curious Facts 
in Natural History; Anecdotes, and a great varicty ot 
Entertaining and Instructive Miscelianeous Reading, 
wiil constitute a new feature in periodical literature. 
Besides the numerous illustrations in the text, each 
number will contain wo Lar ge and Beautiful 
Engravings on Tinted Paper. 

As this work is stereotyped, ali the back numbers cap 
be had at rny time. 

In the February No. was commenced an exciting 
continued story, 


CAPTAIN GERALD. 


p « All subscriptions to be sent to 
FRANK LESLIE, 
687 Peagl Street, Xi, E, 








Startling Invention. 
LOCKE'S PATENT 


SELF LIGHTING 
GAS BURNER 


. WNo Electricity. No Friction. No Matches. 
TURN THE KEY AND THE GAS IS LIGHTED. 
Applied to any Gas-Fixtures without alteration, 
Samples sent free on receipt of $1. 
ents wanted everywhere, 
beral Discount to the Trade, 
BEWARE OF COUNTERFEITS. 
All communications addressed to 
RICHARD B. LOCKE, Secretary, 
as eee Gas-BuRner Co., 451 Broome 8t., N. Y. 








Psychomancy; or, Soul Charming. 

How either sex may fascinate and gain the affections 
of any one they choose instantly; also secure prosperity 
in love or business, Every one can acquire this singu- 
lar power. This queer, exciting book has been pub- 
lished by us ten years, the sale of which has oe 
enormous, and is the only book of the kind published 
in the English language. Sent by mail for 25 cents, to- 
gether with a Guide to the Unmarried, Address T, 
WILLIAM & CO., Book Publishers, Philadelphia, tf 


“Bconomy is Wealth.”—Franklin. 
Ww will people pay $50 or $100 for a Sewing Ma- 
chine, when $25 will buy a better one for all 
PRACTICAL purposes? Notwithstanding reports to 
the contrary, the subscribers heg to inform their 
numerous triends that the “Franxiixn” and “ Mz- 
DALLION ” Machines can be hadin any quantity. This 
Machine is a double thread, complete with Table, 
coi structed upon entirely new principles, and DOES 
NOT infringe upon any other in the world, It is 
emphatically the r man’s Sewing Machine, and is 
was. anted to excel aut others, as thousands of patrons 
will testify, s@rAGENTS WANTED.—Machines sent 
to Agents on trial, an! Grvzn away to families who 
are gg 3 and deserving. Address J. 0. OTTIS & CO., 

Boston, Mass, €41-5leow 





Every Man His Own Printer. 


With one of our presses, and the material accom- 
panying it, every man can do his own printing, thus 
saving much time and expense. Circulars containing 
full information about these Presses, prices, recom- 
mendations, etc., mailed free on application. Specimen 
books of types, cuts, borders, etc., etc., 10 cents, 

DAVID WATSON, Agent, Adams Press Co., 
tf 26 Courtlandt street, New York, 





OFFICE OF 


FRANK LESLIE’S PUBLICATIONS, 
537 Pearl Street, New York. 


TERMS TO SUBSCRIBERS. 


Illustrated Newspaper— 

One copy one year, or 62 numbers......... 

One copy six months, or 26 numbers..... * 

One copy for thirteen weeks..... 
Chimney Corner— 

One copy one year, or 62 numbers.... 

One copy six months, or 26 numbers........ 

One copy thirteen weeks........- cccccesccce 
Illustrirte Zeitung (German)— 

One copy one year, or 52 numbers......0+.. 

One copy six months, or 26 numbers........ 

One copy for thirteen Weeks.........+.eeeees 
Tlustracion Americana (Spanish)—Paya 

ble in gold or ts equivalent— 

One copy one year, or 62 numbers......... ° 

One copy six months, or 26 numbers.. 

One copy three months, or 13 numbers...... 
Boys’ and Girls’ Weckly— 

One copy one year, or 52 numbers.......... 

One copy six months, or 26 numbers..... ese 
Lady’s Magazine— 

One copy one year, or 12 numbers......... 
Badget of Fun— 

One copy one year, or 12 numbers........... 
Pleasant Hours— 

One copy one year, or 12 numbern...... seeeee 


CLUB TERMS. 


Tilustrated Nowspapcer.—Five copies one year, 
in one wrapper, to one address, $20, with extra copy to 
person getting up club. 

Chimney Corner.—five copies one year, in one 
wra; per, to one address, $20,. with extra copy to per- 
son get.ing up club. 

Lady’s Magazine.—Four copies one year, in 
one wrapper, to ono address, $14, with extra copy to 
person getting up club, 

{lustrirte Zeitumg.—One copy one year, $4. 
Five copies, $15. 

Boys’ and Girls’ Weekly.—Three copies, 
$6 50. Five copies, $10. And $2 for every additional 
subscription. Postmasters sending subscriptions of 
Ten will be entiticd to receive Frank Lestie’s Luvs 
TRATED NEWSPAPER, Or FRANK LESLIE’s CHIMNEY Con- 
NER, for one year. 

Budg:-t of Fan.—Four copics, $6, with extra 
copy to person getting up club. 

Pleasant Hours.—Four copies, $6, with extra 
copy w person getting up club. 

One copy Lady’s Magazine and Illustrated 
Newspaper, one year....... neccceces sees $7 00 

One copy Chimmey Corner and Lady’s 
Mayazime, one year,......cccececseceseees 

One copy Iltustrated Newspaper or Chim- 
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ney Corner and Pieasant Hours,.... 6 00 
One copy Iilusirated Newspaper or Chim. 

ney Corner and Bud get,.........eeeees 6 00 
One copy one year Illustrated Newspaper, 


Chimney Corner, and Lady’s Mag- 
BBIME,.. 2... ccccccccccccesccccercscscccsses 10 00 
UNIIED STATES POSTAGE RATES ON THE ABOVE 
PUBLICATIONS. 

On each copy of the Lapy’s Macaziye, four cents; 
on each copy of the IniusrraTeD NewsParer, ILvs- 
TRACION AMERICANA, CHIMNEY CORNER, ILLUSTRIRTE 
Ze1tune, Buport or Fux, and Preasant Hovuns, two 
cents; and if prepaid quarterly in advance at the sub- 
scriber’s post-office, on the Lapy’s Macazing, six 
cents per quarter; on the InLusTnaTED NEWSPAPER 
ILUsTRACION AMERICANA, and InLvsTRinTeE Zerrcna 
five cents per quarter; on the BuporT oF Fux, Boys’ 
AND Grats’ WEEKLY, and Pieasant Hours, three cents 
per quarter 

POSTAGE TO CANADA. 

The same rat-s as above; but 28 the postage on Can- 
adian subscriptions must be prepaid in New York, 
Canadian subscribers will, therefore, in all cases, add 
the amount of postage to the amount of subscription. 

Our pub/ications are always stopped when the term 
of subscription expires. It is not necessary to give 
notice of discontinuance. 

In sending subscriptions, or corresponding, be care- 
ful 1o send Nwuine and Addre #s in full 

Letters aud printed matter should be addressed to 


FRANK LESLIE, 








DEGRAAF & TAYLOR, 
87 and 89 Bowery, 65 Chrystie and 130 and 132 Hester Street, New York, 


Still continue to keep the largest stock of Parlor, Dining 
and Bedroom Furniture, of any house in the United 
States, which they offer to the Wholesale and Retail 
trade at a discount of twenty per cent, from old prices. | 


Also, 


A GREAT VARIETY. 





{n addition to these large cargoes of Black and Japan 
Teas, the Company are constantly receiving large in- 
voices of the finest quality of Green Teas from the 
Moyune districts of China, which are unrivaled for 
fineness and delicacy of flavor, which we are selling at 
the following prices: 


OOLONG (Black), 60c., 600., 70c., 80c,, 90c., best $1 


per tb. 

wor om and Black), 50c., 60c., 70c., 80c., 90c., best 

er Ib. 

ENGLISH BREAKFAST, 50c., 60c., 70c., 80c., 90c., $1, 
$1.10, best $1.20 per tb. 

IMPERIAL (Green), 50c., 60c., 70c., 80c., 90c., $1, $1.10, 
best pier pee ib. 

YOUNG HYSON (Green), 50c., 60c., 70c., 80c., 90c., $1, 
$1.10, best $1.25 per th. 

UNCOLORED JAPAN, 90c., $1, $1.10, best $1.25 per Ib. 

GUNPOWDER, $1.25, best $1.50 per ib. 


Coffees Roasted and Ground Daily. 


Ground Coffee, 20c., 25c., 30c., 35c., best 40c. per pound. 
Hotels, Saloons, Boarding-House Keepers, and Families 
who use large quantities of Coffee, can economize in 
that article by using our French Breakfast and Dinner 
Coffee, which we sell at the low price of 30c. per pound, 
aud warrant to give perfect satisfaction. 





Consumers can save from 50c. to $1 per pound by 
purchasing their Teas of the 


GRHAT AMERICAN THA CO. 
Nos. 9], anp 33 VESEY STREET. 
Post-Office Box No. 6,643, New York City. 





We warrant all the goods we sell to give entire satis- 
faction. If they are not satisfactory they can be re- 
turned at our expense within $0 days, and have the 
money refunded. 








Fae MES 


certificate to keep 
can have an excellent watch, equal in # 


aar TO CLU 
SEVEN WATCHES FOR NINETY DOLLARS, 


2,000,000 PEOPLE 
Have patronized us within the past four years, and we 
venture to say that no other concern in any business 
has given more general satistaction, Cottons, Prints, 
Dress Patterns, Pant Patterns, Watches, Plated Ware, 
Cutlery, &c. For 10 centsa Patent Pen Fountain and 
a check in our Dollar fale. Send in your clubs of 30 to 
1,000 at same rate. Free present to getter-up. Circu- 
lare free. EASTMAN & KENDALL, 65 Hanover street, 
Boston, Mass. @ 


PRANK LESLIE'S 


CHIMNEY CORNER. 


The Greatest Family and Story Paper of 
the Day. 

HO. 154, PUBLISHED pnt. 27, 

Will contain the following complete stories magnif- 

ficently illustrated: 

WHEELAND, THE SCOUT—A Story of the Seminole 

War. 

SANCHES DE VARGAS—A Tale of the Discovery of the 

Amazon. 

WORSE THAN DEATH—A Story of Love and Peril. 

THE TWO QUEENS—A Btory of Stage Life. 

THE SAPPHIRE RING—A Tale of Persecution and 

Love. 

MADAME’S VOW—Love Beyond the Grave. 

THE NEXT HEIR—A Curious Btory. 

HOUGHTON’S SPECTRE—A Tale of Domestic Oruelty. 
And the commencement of 

GaYeR’s intensely interesting Novel, 








Box 6191, P, O. New York. 


ESTABLISHED 1861. 
THE 


Great American Tea Company 


HAVE JUST RECEIVED 


TWO FULL CARGOES 


OF THE 
FINEIST NEWV CROP TEAS. 
22,000 HALF CHESTS BY SHIP GOLDEN STATE. 
12,000 HALF CHESTS BY SHIP GEORGE SHOTTON. 


Through our system of supplying Clubs ut 
the country, consumers in all parts of the United States 
can receive their Teas at the same — (with the small 
additional expense of transportation) as though they 
bought them at our warehouses in this city. 

Seme parties inquire of us how they shall 
get up a Club, © answer is simply this: Let each 
person wishing to F pe a Club say how much Tea or 
Coffee he wants, and select the kind and price from our 
Price List, as pubMshed in the paper or in our circulars. 
Write the names, kinds and amounts plainly on a list, 
and when the Club is complete send it to us by mail, 
and we will put-each party’s goods in separate packages, 
and mark the name upon them, with the cost, so there 
need be no confusion in their distribution—each 
getting exactly what he orders, and nomore, The cost 
of rtation the members of the Club can divide 
equitably among themselves. 

e funds to pay for the goods ordered can be sent by 
Drafts on New York, by Post-Office Money Orders, or by 
Express, as may suit the convenience of the club. Or, 
if the amount ordered exceed $30, we will, if desired, 
send the goods by Express, to,“ collect on delivery.” 

Hereafter we will send a eg aya package to 
the party getting, up the Club. Our profits are small, 
but we will be as liberal as we can afford. We send no 
complimentary package for Clubs of less than $30, 





N. B.—All viliages and towns where a large number 
reside, by clubbing together, can reduce the cost ot their 
Teas and Coffees about one-third by sending directly to 
“The Great American Tea Company.” 

BEWARE of all concerns that advertise themselves as 
branches of our Establishment, or copy our name either. 
wholly or in part, as they are bogus or wmilations, We 
have no branches, and do not, in any case, authorize 
the use of our name, 

Post-oflice orders and drafts make payable to the 
order of ‘The Great American fea Company.” Direct 











QUT OF THE STREETS. 


letters and orders to the 


Great American Tea Company, 


Nos. 81 & BB VESEY STREET. 
elma Post-Office Box 5,643, New Work City, 
Superior Imitation Gold Hunting Watches. 


THE OROIDE WATCH FACTORY. 


OROIDE CAS. 
selves, precisely like gold in appearance, keeping its color as long as 
worn, and as vel) finished as the best gold ones. 
in hunting cases made at our own Factory, from the best materials, of 
§ the latest and most approved styles, are jeweled, and well-finished, 
~~ with a view to the best results in regard to wear and time. 
ce, durability,’ and time, they have never been equaled by 

. watches costing u 
Price $15. Gentlemen’s and Ladies’ sizes. Kor this small sum any one 
pearance, and as good for time, as a gold one costing $150. Also, 
Oroide Chains, as well made as those of goid, from $2 to $6. Goods sent to any part ef the United States by 
express. Money need not be sent with the order, as the bills can be paid when the goods are delivered by the 
express. Customers must pay alu the express charges. 
C. E. COLLINS & CO., 37 and 39 Nassau St., N. Y., Opposite P. O, (ap stairs). 


BS—Where SIK WATCHES are ordered at one time, we will send one Exrna Watcu, making 


a newly discovered eomposition, known only to our 


These watches are 


For ap- 


five times as much, Each one warranted by special 


BR UAUTION. Since our Oroide Watches have attained so high s reputation and the demand for them 
has greatly increased, many persons are offering common and worthless watches for sale, reprgs*nuug them to 
the Oroide Watches, in some instances stating that they are our Agents. We will state most postvely that we 
employ no Agents, and that no one else does or can make Oroide; consequently these representations are false. 
The genuine Oroide Watches can only be obtained by ordering directly from us. 


[NDELIBLE PUNCIL, for Marking Linen. 
Will mark 1,500 articles. Used like al a 
Will not blot. 1,000,000 sold. Every h 
Warranted. Money returned if not satis 
factory. Sample, in neat case, 50 cts.; 3 for $1; 1 dos. 
for $3 50. Agents Wanted. $10 per day easily 
made. Address PENCIL CO., Hinsdale, N. H. 667-69 


wants it. 


16 Pages and 20 Engravings, for 5 Cents! 
FRANK LESLIB's 
BOYS’ AND GIRLS’ WEEKLY. 


No. 79 is the first number of our fourth volume, 
containing the last chapters of ALONE IN THE 
PIRATES’ LAIR, which will be followed 
weekly, by an exciting Romance of ‘Medieval 
Times, THE STUDENT OAVALIER, 
with beautiful Engravings. In No, 84 will be 
commenced another continued Story for 8, 
ERNEST BRACEBRIDGE, profusely - 
lished with first-class illustrations. 

Gwen away, with No. 78, TI TLE and INDEX 
to Vol. 8; with No. 54, the Beautiful Engraving, 
AGAINST HIS WILL ; with No. 68, 0. ECKER 
BOARD, for Chess and Draughts. 

FRANK LESLIE'S BOYS’ AND GIRLS’ 
WEEKLY is published ev ednesday, and 
sold by all Newsdealers. P 5 Cents a copy 
or loopy for siz months, $1 25; 1 copy a year, 
$2 50; B copies a year, $6 50 ; 5 copies a year, $10. 


Monthly Parts, Price 20 Cents, 
As the Boys’ and Girls’ “Send eabeor it ped, aN 
back numbers can be had. Send subscriptions ' 


FRANK L . 
637 Poort sires, Me York, 





- * 














‘FRANK LESLIE'S ILLUSTRATED 


NEWSPAPER. — 


[May 2, 1868. 








BRASS & ZINC 
STAIR PLATES 


FoR 
HOTELS 
s~ Public Suita, 







STAIR-RODB. 





OOK AGENTS WANTED FOR LOSSING’S HIs- 
TORY OF THE UNITED STATES—from its 
Discovery to the Close of Andrew Johrson’s Adminis- 
tration; in one royal octavo volume of 800 pesos illus- 
trated by four hundred engravings on woo d twelve 
on teel; entirely new, 
‘or specimens and oa 8 ply to 
 BELE NAP, * Hartiord, Conn, 


oR 

A VATIH, FOR $1-_ The Magnetic 
some case, with glas: crystal, wae on emauelod dial, 
steel and metal works, ordinary watch > sound and 
Warrented to denote time and 
in order two years. a pom A Sent, 
, for $1, or 3 for $2 25. Address CO. Seymour, 

> Erie Co., Now York. 


STAR 
Kerosene Burner. 


TWO SIZES 
Fit af Lamps of ordinary Kerosene 
Burners, 
Safe as Water ts Light or Volatile 
Send for circular. 


= R. DOMINICEH, 


393 Hudson at. 










Se NCE n COS. 
AUTOMATIC ORGANS 
AND MELODEONS. 





lorty thousand are now inuse| 
/BUFFALO,N.Y. CHIGAGO, ILL. | 





tfo 
MERCHANTS, BANEZDIRS, 
And others should sen: to all parts of the United Statcs 
by HARNDEN’S EXPRESS, 65 Broadway. tfo 


onee a Month Salary will be paid for 

i re or Female, iv a vee, as asant, povenament 

business ulars free y return or +am- 

retailing af $4.60 for 60 cents. A. D. DOWMAN & 

., 48 Broad street, New York, (C.ip out and return 
this notice. 648-600 


CHICKERING & SONS, 
Manufacturers of Grand, Square and Upright 
PwrANOoOFOoOnRTADSs, 


were awarded at the Paris Exposition the First Grand 

ae te ion of Honor, and a Grand Gold Medal, 
first premiums during the past torty- 

Sarre years. rs. Warerooms, Ho. 652 662 Broadway. ott 


Only SO Cen: x Wear. 
8; 7 “ND ta sent to oe, dress, aOETS ' 
My euzt emasens new News: Rn 
“THE ogy YORC LEDGER OF 1TvT.” 
Double Sheet—Size 24 x 38 Inches, Devoted to 
AND AMUSEMENT. Address all communica- 
to SHKLDON, HOWARD & CO., 
NO, 4 NEW CHAMBERS BT. 
P. Ss BOX 4,725 IT HW Work =. 














This is no Humbug! 
sending 90 cenis and stamp, with age, height, 
coker of eyes and Le” you will receive, by return mail, 
a ~ of your oaere husband or wife, with 
of marriage. W. FOX, P. O. 
Deower “ON on Fultonville, N. z 651-63 


SCHUTZE & LUDOLFF’S 
PATENT MONITOR PLATE PIANO | ii. 


Is superior to all the Pianos in the market, and at the 
[Soe 


war. 
PIANOS TO LET at the lowest rates. 


IMITATION IVORY GOODS. 


RIN 18 and $20 le 
Rapes eae s $s fio $ pape ing gross. 
ar Ss 


$9 and $10 per 1 
NS, assorted colors and patterns, $18 
rvohy webs Sete BUTTONS, $18 os pee pee 
Fine assoriment ot PEARL SLEEVE BU‘ ONB. 
WwM. ELLING, 671 Broadway, New York. 


BD-—The The Ai 


shade, mt — 
works, whit dina: y watch size, sound 
oS So Werrentoa “to denote correct Hime 
keep in order for twoyears. Where satisfaction is 
bot given. ag returned. Post free for $1 by W. 
HO) co a panes Gold street = 
Fulton avenue, Svockia, B o Me 


EAGLE GAS S STOVES. 




















THE GREAT RECONCILIATION. 


New Spring Goods 


FOR GENTLEMEN. 
ROMAN SCARFS AND TIES, 


HOSIERY AND GLOVES, 
AT POPULAR PRICES. 


UNION ADAMS, 


657-600 No. 637 Breadway. 














Lock Stitch Reversible Feed 
SEWINC MACHINES 


Were awarded the highest Prize, to wit, 
THE FIRST SILVER MEDAL 
AT THE PARIS EXPOSITION, 1867. 
The best Family Sewing Machine in the world. Send 


for an Illustrated Circular. 
605 Broadway, New York. 





All Wanting Farms. 
Good Soil, Mild Climate, 34 miles south of Phila- 
a Prige only $25 roi acre, Best of grain and grass 
Also improved Farms, Hundreds aro —- 
Information sent free. Address C. K. LANDIS, Pro- 
prietor, Vineland, N. J. 


Rececived Prize at the Paris 








Hepeirin = a. 


yo ohn an Broadway Wall (opposite 
seat (aa nat for Descriptive +a, ° 





CLOVERINE, 


A Delightful Suneseente for Benzine. 
W. H. SCHIEFFELIN & OO, New York City. 
PROPRIETORS: 
J. B. ROTTON & OO., Brooklyn, N. Y. 


NEW SONG. 





Putte Harp AGAINST THE STREAM.......++0+++ 80c, 
CHAMPAGNE CHARLEY, 300. GALOP.....++-+++00- 40c. 
Gnarp Ducnesse Vatse, 40. SapRne GALOP...... 85c. 
Sworp or My FaTHrn (Song from ** Duchesse”’).... 40c, 
Wreren Bow Bons, Waltzes, Strauss, Music mailed 40c. 


FREDERICK BLUME, 1195 Broadway, 





Call or send for Descriptive Catalogue. 
tfo 66 Broadway, New Yoik. 


24 door above 26th St. Bratch, 2(8 Bowery. 
tfo 


Ss 
613 Broadway, N. ¥. 


1. &. WALRAVEN, 


IMPORTER AND DEALER IN 


Curtain Materials, 
LINENS, UPHOLSTERY GOODS AND 
WINDOW SHADES. 






o No. 686 Broapway, New You. 

f TRUSSES. —* Seeley’ 6 Hard Rubber 
is Ais) Truss’ cures rupture ; retains the most 
" Aosta difficult safely ana easily ; never rusts, 
ke MiueeyAa breaks, moves, or soils ; always new. 

Sold by all drug sists. Send for + 
phiet. 1,347 Chestnut street, Philadelphis. 
FAC-SIMILE OF AWARD 








FOR BEST AMERICAN 


FAMILY SEWING MACHINES, 


AT PARIS EXPOSITION, JULY, 1867, TO 


‘Weed Sewing Machine OCo., 


OF HARTFORD, CONN. 


Aa DSsROom ss: 
2349 Washington &t., Boston, 





WHEATON’'S OINTMENT will cure the Itch. 
WHEATON’S OINTMENT will cure Salt Rhbeam, 
WHEATON’S OINTMENT cures Old Sores. 
WHEATON’S OINTMENT cures al! Diseases of the Skin, 

Price 50 centa; by mail 60 cents, All Druggistesell it, 
Weexs & Porter, Boston, Proprietors. 626-770 


TUE BRUEN MANUFACTURING CO.'S 


NEW CLOTH PLATE 


for the WHEELER & WILSON SEWING MACHINE. 
By substituting this plate for the old one, three dis- 
tinct and different stitches can be made, viz., the Lock, 
Double-Loop-Elastic (or so-called Grover & Baker), and 
the newly-patented Three-Thread Embroidery S 

Price of Plate, $10, 


The Bruen Manufacturing Co., 
671 Broadway, New York, 





tfoeow 









LYON’S 
Ladies’ Paper 
COLLARS. 


Splendid imita- 
tions of Linen Em- 
broidery and Nee- 
dle-work in great variety. They are worn by ladies 
yaw A ber mM. x + am of elther i, the 
above, or of all of them, by ma sta r on 
receipt of the price. Try th hem. "Raa reap _— 

Wn. P. Lyon & Son, P. 0. Box 4461, N. ¥. 

N. B. — Merchante will be anpplied on very liberal 
terms. Samples and Price-list by mail when desired. 





One Forward and two Backward Arches, insuring 
great strength, well-balanced elasticity, evenness of 
point, and smoothness of execution. Sold by all Sta- 
tioners. One gross in twelve coutzins a Scientific Gold 
Pen. One dozen Steel Pens (.ssorted pomts) and Pa- 
tent Ink-retaining Penho der mai'ed on sooseye of 50 
cents. A. 8. BARNES & CO., 

° Nos. 111 and 114 William street, N. ¥. 











qlimaiing Get vill set voeah. A handle that will not creck, like ivory or horn; is not 
knife offered forsale. Made by J. RUSSELL. & 


* ; 
We will sené by Express upen receipt of money, or ©. O. D., with expense of returning money. 





, Green River Works Mass. Sold by 


Cc. Oo. D. 
AMERICAN wavrxn WATCHES. 


NOW UNIVERSALLY ACKNOWLEDGED 
THE BEST AND CHEAPEST 
WATCH IN THE WORLD. 
T will send to any address by Express a genuine 
WALTHAM WATCH, Chronometer Balance, Extra 
Jeweled, and in fine Silver Case, for $25, to be paid on 


| del'very, accompanied with certificate of American 
| Watch Company, guaranteeing it to be in all respecte 
| as represented. The buyer to have prwvilege of examina- 


tion in the posession of Express Company. The purchaser 
is reminded that the price named is only a small ad- 
vonce on that asked for the bogus watch of unknown 
make, of no real value and dear at any price, and man- 
ufactured only for the purposes of fraud and decep- 


tion, necessarily sold urder fictitious names, and in | 


such manner that the real swindler’s name continues 
wholly unknown, and consequently redress becomes 
impossible. 

Name and address must be distinctly written. Buyer 


to pay Express charge, Address 
EUGENE BADGELEY, 
tio No. 157 Fulton street, New York. 





- TUCKER’S CELEBRATED 


PATENT SPRING BED. 








“A NEW TABLE-KNIFE. 


PRICES :—Tables, $12; Desserts, $10 Dozen. 


offensive to the smell, like rubber. This Knife is forged from onc bar of steel, handlo 


The only Spring Bed known combining the essen- 
tals of comfort, cleanliness, durability, and chea: 

Superior Bronzed Iron Bedsteads, Cribs, Oradles 
of new and handsome patterns, For sale by the prin- 
cipal Furniture Dealers and the Manufacturers. 

Tucker Manufacturing Co., 128 William st., . a 
117 and 119 Court st., Boston. 


$10 to $20 a Day Guaranteed. 


GOOD AGENTS WANTED to introduce our NEW 
STAR SHUTTLE SEWING MACHINE. Stiteh alike on 
both sides. The only first-class, low-priced machine in 
the market, Wr wit consiGN MACHINES a oer 
bie parties, AND EMPLOY ENERGETIC AGENTS ON 
Savary. Full particulars and sample work furnished 
on application, Address W. G. WILSON & CO., St. 
Louis, Mo.; Cleveland, O.; cr Boston, Mass. 652-610 











QUFFE ‘RERS FI FROM PILES can obtain a speoty and 
certain »emedy by enclosing one dollar toE. A. 8., 
Box 21, a, Benchiga, N.Y. 657-590 





Pol kt & Bony Manufact’rs 
of uM link & Goous, Btores: 485 
Broad way, near Broome, and 27 John 
St., near Nassau ; Pipes and Holders* 
cut to order and repaired. All goods 
wa:rsnted genuine, Send for whole- 
sale or retailcircular, Box 5,846. 0 








“PHALONS 
od tis G0) 28 0) ONLY ONO 


A NEW PERFUME FOR 
THE HANDKERCHIEF 
SOLD BY ALL DRUGCISTS. 





o 





B424R4TENTA.—$8 per day day. agents 
emplo;e y or commission. ditions 









of Agency sevt rnez. C. M. COE, Haverhill, Mass. 
For samp oa free that sel for t $1, send 3 stamps. ° 
For the most economical and 
reliable WHITE & COLORED 


PAINTS, VARNISHES, &c., 
inguire of an Painter or 
in the p ee the 


pl 


ty> lor Co.," 
“ Established 1770.” 106 and 108 Pulion Bt., N.Y 


655-60 


AGENTS ~«caeme WANTED. 


Fountain Pen, very durable, non-corrosive; new; de- 
os ae — writes 7 = Pac ag a 
ing. Selle quick. per ny. ™ 2 
pene for 35 cents; or 12 boxes $ aid. MORSE 
vig PEN CO., No, 413 pt - cent, Pbila- 
delphia, P. 651-75eowo 








RU aL, 


PAPER COLLARS 
Ue On On ie we 
70 BEHAD EVERY WHERE. 


RETAIL Corner of Union Square and Broadway ; 
also WHOLESALE and RETAIL, $87 Broadway, N. Y. 





A SAFE, 
CERTAIN, 
arD 


\ Speedy Cure 


ror 


"| NEURALGIA, 


ABD ALL 


NERVOUS 
DISEASES. 
Its Effects are 

- . Magical. 
Bent by mail on receipt of prices and postage. One ne Dackage, 


00, oS center hz de. 
$00" postage 6 cents; Oe te Sit drweeiee 


& 00 ” 120 Tremont &t., Boston. 





610-610 










blade, is heavily plated with silver, and is the 


DAVIS COLLAMORE & CO., 


Importers and Dealers in China, Glass and Plated Goods, 479 Broadway, N. ¥- 














